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15 Aitijs 5é tijs xomtixiis ditt) duaotia, 
fh pév yao xad’ abryy, 1 5 xata ouuBeBnxds. ei pév yao 
mooeiheto pirnoacta * * ddvvapiav, adtijs f Guagtia el 
dé TH mEoEAEoat pH dodGs, GALA tov inxov Guqw ta 
SeEva zo0PEBANxOta, 7 10 xad’ Exdotyny téyvynv Gudetyua 

20 (olov tO xat’ iatoimhy GAnv téyvyv) 7 Gdbvata xexointat 
éx0i’ Gv obv, od xa’ Eautyy. dote det ta éExitsjuata év tois 
nxoopAnuaot éx tovtwv éxioxom0vvta Ave. mO@tov pév Ta 


Mods avThy THY Téexvynvy <i> adbvata aEXointal, HudotHTaL 
GA’ S0dMs Eyer, ci TUyYavEL TOD TEAOUS TOU adtis, (TO yao 

25 téhos clontat) el otws ExaAnxtix@tegov 7 avtd 7 GAAo xotEt 
MEéQos. 


Aristotle’s text here is in a desperate state and is marked hope- 
lessly corrupt by many editors. The critical notes are inadequate 
and conflicting, and none of the numerous emendations has found 
general acceptance. The text as cited above is Bywater’s,? which 
does as well as any as a point of departure for the present discus- 
sion. 

I venture to suggest a new series of readings based upon Professor 
Clark’s theory* that certain kinds of textual errors originated at 
the period when MSS were copied in narrow columns (oehides) of 


1Extracted from a paper read before the American Philological Association 
at the University of Michigan December 28, 1939. 

2Cf. Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, a revised text with 
critical introduction, translation and commentary: Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1909). The Arabic version is lacking at this point. 

8Cf. Albert C. Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1914), and The Descent of Manuscripts: Oxford, Clarendon 
Press (1918), especially pp. 427-29. 
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capital letters without spaces between the words. Under these con- 
ditions dittography, haplography, ‘‘telescoping,’’ omission of whole 
otiyot, ete. could easily occur, especially in the presence of similar 
endings (éuowoteAevta). Clark applied this hypothesis to a few 
classical writers, but especially to Cicero’s orations and the New 
Testament. I am not aware that any one has made use of it in the 
field of Poetics criticism. Yet of course there is no reason why it 
should not be as useful and applicable there as elsewhere. 

Before testing the principle in Aristotle’s case, however, I wish 
to point out that the Hereulaneum papyrus of the fifth book of 
Philodemus’ IIeoi Ilompatwv,t material similar to Aristotle’s 
Poetics, is written in narrow columns somewhat like those which 
Clark mentions. I have had my research assistant count 334 complete 
(or surely restored), consecutive lines in this text. In this passage 
there are 5855 letters, or an average of 1714 toa line. In Jensen’s 
column I (p. 9) there are 34 lines, containing an aggregate of 577 
letters, or an average of 17 letters to each line. The longest line 
contains 19 letters, and the shortest 15. There are two lines with 15 
letters, nine with 16, thirteen with 17, eight with 18, and two with 
19. The results are similar for the other columns that were counted, 
except that lines with twenty letters are not rare, e. g. eight of them 
in column IV (p. 15), and that occasionally there are even 21 or 22 
letters in a line. Thus in column IV, which seems to be crowded 
above the average, there are two lines with 21 letters and one with 
22. Yet the average in this column of thirty-six lines falls just 
below 19 letters to the line. No complete line in any column seems 
to contain less than 15 letters. Thus the maximum variation is 8 
letters (15-22), while the normal variation is 5(16-20).5 It should 
be added that, although the width of the lines differs somewhat, 
the variation in the number of letters per line is due also to the 
natural lack of exact uniformity of even the same letters in hand- 
written material and to the fact that some letters legitimately oe- 
ecupy more space than others. : 

Before proceeding to Poetics 1460b15-26, I shall test the principle 
at another passage in the Poetics where a lacuna has already been 


4Cf. Christian Jensen, Philodemos, Uber die Gedichte, Fiimftes Buch: Berlin, 
Weidmann (1923). 

5These data show that Clark overstates his case in referring (Descent, p. vi) 
to ‘‘the regularity of writing in ancient MSS, which, as a rule, contain a 
similar, or even the same, number of letters to a line’’ (italics mine). In the 
body of his text, however, he estimates lines of 15-21 letters (p. 390), 16-18 
letters (p. 427), 23-29 letters (pp. 11f), etc. 
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suspected. In Bywater’s text 1450a16-19 reads as follows: ‘H yao 
roaymdia pipnols Eotw otx avbgdxwv dha xodEews xal Blov xal 
evdayiovias * * xal i xaxodamovia év xodEe: gotiv, xal 1d téos 
npatis tis éotiv, ov xowjtys, where Vahlen thought that xal 
xaxodaiovias, 7 S& evdamovia had fallen out.? This suggestion 
gains plausibility when one notes that in narrow columns of 13-16 
letters each the passage assumes the following appearance, (a) with 
spaces retained between words according to our system and (b) 
without them according to earliest practice among the ancients: 


(a) (b) 
val evdauovias (14) KATEYAAIMONIA> 
xal xaxodatovias (16) KAIKAKOAAIMONIA® 
4 8& evdamovia (13) HAEEYAAIMONIA 
val t xaxodamovia (16) KATHKAKOAAIMONIA 


The similar letters at the beginning of lines 1, 2, and 4 here and at 
the end of all four lines made it easy for the copyist to drop from 
the end of the first line to the beginning of the fourth, inadvertent- 
ly omitting the two intervening lines. Of course in type these lines 
exhibit more variation in width than they would have had in ancient 
script, since types tend to approximate uniformity of width and 
the same letter in the same font never varies at all, whereas hand- 
written characters are subject to considerable variation both in 
themselves and in their spacing, even when spaces between words 
are not employed. 

We may now turn to 1460b16-26. Though Aristotle’s text is un- 
certain, his meaning is clear. He has just said that within the 
limits of poetry itself there are two possible errors, one directly 
and the other only incidentally connected with the art of poetry. In 
the first case, the poet may have been so unfortunate as to attempt 
to poetize something that lies outside the realm of poetry altogther 
(whoever the author) or beyond his own competence as a poet; in 
these circumstances the fault may be considered that of poetry it- 
self (or of its practitioner, as we would say). In the other case, 
the poet may have chosen a theme correctly enough within the pos- 
sible range of poetical treatment but have erred by introducing 
extraneous details from some science or profession, such as medi- 
eine, of which he did not command sufficient knowledge to draw 





( 6Cf. Johann Vahlen, Aristotelis De Arte Poetica Liber?: Leipzig, 8. Hirzel 
1885). 
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upon it impeccably for such a purpose. Though such faults are 
still flaws in the poetry, they are technical errors primarily in other 
fields and only indirectly connected with poetry per se. Aristotle 
is unfortunate in selecting an illustration of a technical error, viz, 
a poet who represented a horse advancing both right legs in unison, 
Editors point out that Aristotle was apparently unaware that some 
horses (and other animals) use a gait known as pacing, which 
would be correctly described by the phrase which Aristotle ecriti- 
eizes. Nevertheless, his illustration shows clearly enough what he 
had in mind. An excellent instance is at hand from English poetry. 
Surely no one would dispute that Keats’s famous lines, 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 


Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific, 


is great poetry; and yet nearly everyone knows that it was Balboa, 
not Cortez, who discovered the Pacific. But of course the technical 
error, here in the field of history instead of science, does not destroy 
the effectiveness of the verse. 

Aristotle’s conception of an error directly connected with poetry 
appears when he now says that impossibilities of this sort are al- 
lowable if they achieve the goal of poetry by making the passage 
more striking, and cites as an example Achilles’ pursuit of Hector. 
This is a reference to Iliad xxu, 205f, which has already been dis- 
cussed in 1460a14-17. In epie poetry the improbability of this 
scene is not visualized by the reader or listener; and therefore the 
error, though of the poetic art itself, is pardonable. But the ab- 
surdity of the action, if dramatized, is too clearly seen to escape 
notice or be pardoned.’ Such errors of dramatic poetry per se are 
mentioned by Horace in Ars Poetica 183-88, scenes so improbable 
or shocking that it is artistically wrong to represent them coram 
populo. Such édbvata, if attempted, Horace says that he loathes and 
cannot accept (incredulus odi).®  __ 

How, then, may the corrupt text which has come down most eas- 
ily be emended to express the required sense? I think the best ap- 





7Cf. Flickinger, ‘‘The Meaning of éxi tij¢ oxnvijs in Writers of the Fourth 
Century,’’ University of Chicago Decennial Publications, v1 (1904), 11-26, 
especially pp. 21f. 

8For a possible relationship between Aristotle and Horace, ef. Flickinger in 
Proc. Am. Phil. Assoc. Lxx (1939), ‘‘When Could Horace Have Become Ac- 
quainted with Aristotle’s Poetics?’’ 
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proach to a solution lies along the path suggested and exemplified 
by Clark, viz. the appearance of the text in narrow columns of 15-20 
letters each.® Perhaps it will be easier to set down first what I con- 
ceive to have been the original text in this form and from it to ex- 
plain how it gave rise to the readings now found in MSS. 


(a) (b) 
avtis S€ tis mon- (14+) AYTHSAETHSIOIH 
tis ditty Guagtia, (17) TIKHSAITTHAMAPTIA 
ij pév yao xad? adthv (16) HMENTAPKAOAYTHNH 
8 xata ounBeByxds. (16) AEKATAS YMBEBHKO> 
el pév yao mo0eiheto (17) EIMENT'APITPOEIAETO 


upryoacvar pi dodds (17) MIMHZASOAIMHOPOQS 
i’ dduvaniav, adtiis fj (17) AIAAYNAMIANAYTHSH 
Guagtia: ei 5& t@ d09@> (19) AMAPTIAEIAETQIOPOQS 


nooeheovat ph dodas (17) ILPOEAEOAIMHOPOQ> 
guiujoato, GAAa tov (16) EMIMHZATOAAAATON 
inxov Gua ta deEva (16) ITT TIONAM®QTAAEEIA 
noopeprnxdta i TO (15) ITIPOBEBAHKOTAHTO 

zat’ Exdotyny TEXVHV (146) KAQEKASTHNTEXNHN 


dudotyua (olov 10 xat’ (17) AMAPTHMAOIONTOKAT 
iatoimyy 7) GAAnyv téyvynv (20) IATPIKHNHAAAHNTEXNHN 
éxovavotv, ov xad’ Eautyv. (20) OILOIANOYONOYKAOEAYTHN 
@ote Sei ta ExttwHuata §=6(20) QXUTEAEITAEILITIMHMATA 

év tois mooPAyuact &x (18) ENTOIZITPOBAHMASIEK 


TOUTWY EXLOZXOMOUVTA (18) TOYTQNETIIZKOILOYNTA 
Mew. MOMTOV peEv TH (16) AYEINITPQTONMENTA 
T00S avTi}v tiv TéxvHY, (18) ITIPOZTAYTHNTHNTEXNHN 
dl ddivata xexointar (18) EIAAYNATAIIEIIOIHTAI 
fudotnta: Gd’ 0905 (17) HMAPTHTAITAAAOPOQE 
tyet el TUyyavet TOU (17) EXEIEITYDPXANEITOY 


téhoug tov abtijs (td yao (19) TEAOYETOYAYTHETOPAP 
téhos eiontat), ei ottws (19) TEAOZEIPHTAIEIOYTQ= 
exahyxtixmtegov A (16) EKILAHKTIKQTEPONH 
aitd 7) Ako xotet péoos. (19) AYTOHAAAOTIOIEIMEPOX 


The average number of letters in this passage, arranged as above, 


ee 


It is not necessary that these figures be identical with those (13-16) al- 
ready suggested for 1450a16-19. The latter passage is too short to express the 
full limits of the column, and in any ease the extreme variation in both passages 
(13-20, eight letters) falls within the range already found in Philodemus; see 
page 322 above. 
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is just over 17. It will be observed that in line vii I have inserted 
du’, which is part of Butcher’s'® proposed addition at this point. 
Otherwise it would be necessary to interpret ddvvapiav concretely 
as meaning an ‘‘impossibility,’’ whereas the context requires it to 
mean ‘‘incapacity’’ on the poet’s part and ‘‘intractability’’ in the 
subject matter, the latter interpretations, also, being more con- 
genial to the word than the former. This reading raises the num- 
ber of letters in the line from 15 to 17, the average of the other 
lines; but of course that small point is not in itself decisive. 

In line xxii ei was inserted by Vahlen and appears in the 
margin of Parisinus 2038. Riccardianus 46 reads %, ‘‘ut persaepe 
pro ei,’’? as Gudeman reports.4: With this mistaken variant the 
line contains 17 letters and could easily have been moved up 
or down the page or carelessly repeated wherever the context 
was such as to mislead the scribe. There is thus some palaeograph- 
ical warrant beyond what they had in mind for the attempts of 
various scholars to insert this whole line (reading 7) at various 
points in the text. For example, Diintzer proposed to introduce it 
between my lines xv and xvi, a suggestion which has been adopted 
by many editors. Note that line xv ends in GAAny téyvyy and line 
xxi in tiv téxvyv so that the copyist’s eye could easily have skipped 
from the end of line xv, which he had just copied, to the end of 
line xxi. But such a procedure would rather explain how such a 
line could have been inserted after line xv, if it did not belong 
there originally, than how it could have been omitted (especially 
without the omission of the intervening lines xvi-xxii), if it did 
belong there. Moreover, the insertion of this phrase after line xv 
spoils the vulgate reading at the beginning of line xvi, which I be- 
lieve to be correct and which could not be construed with line xy, 
if Diintzer’s insertion were accepted. Bywater sought to obviate 
this objection by altering éxo.avotv to éxoi’ Gv obv and inserting the 
‘‘lost’’ line (#)... xexointat) before this phrase instead of after it. 
But I consider this solution not only less attractive in itself but also 
less likely palaeographically, since the duouoteAeuta in GAAny tEZYHY 
and tiv téxvnv would not so plausibly operate to explain the sup- 
posed omission at this point. 


10Cf, 8. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art with 8 
critical text and translation of the Poetics+: London, Macmillan and Co. 
(1911), critical note ad loc. 

11Cf. Alfred Gudeman, Aristoteles Tlegi Tloutxijs: Leipzig, Walter de 
Gruyter (1934), critical note ad loc. 
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On the other hand, Gudeman rejected Diintzer’s insertion but 
would introduce the same phrase before my line ix; but there is 
nothing in the context there to cause the copyist’s eye to wander in 
such a way as to omit this line if it had originally stood there, and 
I do not feel that the sense is improved by the insertion. Accord- 
ingly this proposal is still less attractive than Diintzer’s or By- 
water’s. 

When one turns to lines vi-x, the problem is not so much to 
restore the original text as to express the required meaning in 
Greek that does not depart too widely or inexplicably from the 
MSS tradition, such as it is. Here again, I belive the confusion 
arose from the juxtaposition in narrow columns of such duowtedevtad 
as pipyoaodar . . . éuysjoato and ph dodds . . . tO dodd> pH 
dota. 

In conclusion, perhaps I may translate the text as I would re- 
store it: 

But within the domain of poetry there are two kinds of errors, one inherent 
in poetry itself, and the other incidental. For if through his own incapacity 
or the intractability of his theme [the poet] has chosen his poetic imitation 
unsuccessfully, the fault belongs to poetry itself. But if in the process of 
making a successful choice he committed an error in poeticizing his theme, 
[representing] a horse as advancing both right legs [simultaneously] or a 
[similar] scientific error, such as in medicine or any other branch of knowl- 
edge whatsoever, the error is not intrinsic in poetry. It is from these points of 
view, then, that one must resolve the difficulties that are found in poetical 
eruxes: first, as to the [poet’s] own art, if he has described impossibilities, it 
is an error; yet these may be justified if they gain the objective of poetry, 


which has already been mentioned; viz. if they thus render this or some other 
portion of the poem more strikingly effective. 














A LATIN COLLECTION OF PSEUDO-ARISTOTELIAN 
PAROIMIAI AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SAYINGS OF THE SEVEN SAGES 


By Cart SELMER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


Aristotle enjoyed great reputation throughout the Middle Ages, 

and whatever writing bore his name was certain to be treated as 
the expression of highest wisdom. Considering the great popular- 
ity and wide dissemination of his works, one might be inclined to 
expect a mass of pseudo-Aristotelian writings. And indeed there 
is a great amount of writings found among scientific and occult 
medieval treatises which are wrongly attributed to Aristotle! In 
the non-scientific field, however, such an expectation remains un- 
fulfilled. With the exception of the Secretum Secretorum, there is 
little indication of the existence of such pseudo-writings in the 
Middle Ages. For this reason, the following collection of proverbs, 
attributed to Aristotle, might be of interest. It is contained in 
Codex 142, f. 66’, of the Munich University Library and is the only 
Latin item in a Middle High German manuscript of the year 1482. 
It reads as follows :? 
Hee sunt documenta aristotilis ad alexandrum magnum. (1) Cela secreta; 
(2) Loquere pauca; (3) Verax esto; (4) Ne sis velox loquendo; (5) Iram 
scinde; (6) Liti cede. (7) Nulli deroges; (8) A vino caue; (9) Memento mori. 
(10) Non te ignoto socies; (11) Non faciliter dictis credas. (12) Inimico tuo 
reconciliato ne des fidem. (13) De re amissa irrecuperabili non doleas. 
(14) Noli gaudere aduersitate proximorum; (15) Noli contendere cum poten- 
tiori te. (16) Secreta tua uni electissimo, tantum cum necesse fuerit, pectus 
trade (sic!). 

The fact that this collection was used as filler-in to cover part of 
an empty folium and has no connection with the main body of the 
manuscript will certainly not facilitate the task of determining its 


1Cf. the excellent treatment of ‘‘The Pseudo-Aristotle’’ by Lynn Thorndike 
in A History of Magic and Experimental Science during the first Thirteen 
Centuries of our Era: New York, Macmillan Company (1923), u, 246-278, 
and in ‘‘ The Latin Pseudo-Aristotle and Medieval Occult Science,’’ Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, xx1 (1922), 229-258. 

2This collection was published by C. Selmer in Speculwm, xv (1940), 92-94, 
under the title: ‘‘An Unpublished Latin Collection of Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Paroimiai.’’ For translations of this collection into Middle High German, 
ef. C. Selmer, ‘‘Eine spatmittelhochdeutsche und pseudoaristotelische Spruch- 
sammlung,’’ to appear in an early issue of PMLA. 
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source. There is, however, no doubt that it is wrongly ascribed to 
Aristotle. A more intensive consideration and analysis of the 
above sixteen sayings will permit of a more accurate definition of 
their source and authorship. 

The tremendous mass of ancient material at the disposal of the 
literary world by the end of the Middle Ages had in the course of 
centuries of tradition no doubt undergone a profound change from 
the original wording through repeated translation, retranslation, 
correction, abbreviating, amplifying, recasting, interpolating, and 
overlapping. This is especially true in the case of proverb collec- 
tions, where the brevity of expression and the generalized character 
of the ideas presented have contributed to a leveling of individual 
traits. It is nevertheless in such collections that traces of the above 
sayings will be found. The first collection to be considered is that 
by Diogenes Laertius who, at the end of the second century of the 
Christian era, wrote his famous book De Clarorum Philosophorum 
Vitis, Dogmatibus et Apophthegmatibus Libri Decem.* This book, 
generally considered one of the chief sources of information con- 
cerning the history of Greek philosophy, contains, in connection 
with the lives of the ancient philosophers, many sayings or maxims 
which are identical with or similar to some of the above sixteen 
proverbs. The second and even more important collection is that of 
Demetrius of Phaleron (345-283), preceding by centuries the one 
by Diogenes Laertius, which collection was made accessible through 
Stobaeus (about 450-500 a.p.) and Sosiades (in the Greek edition 
of Meineke® and Orelius®). The latter also offers the Latin translat- 
ions of Demetrius’ as well as of Sosiades* and some other authors.° 


8Selmer, op. cit., p. 93. 

4The edition used in this article is that of the Loeb Classical Library, Lives 

5A. Meineke, Joannis Stobaei Florilegium, Ilegi Pgovicews, Vol. I, No. 79, 

sI. Conradus Orellius, Opuscula Graecorwm Veterum Sententiosa et Moralia, 
pp. 86-90: Anpunteiov Darnotws tav éxta copay dxogbéyynata: Leipzig, 
Teubner (1855); abbreviated ‘‘Dem.’’, followed by page and line of this edi- 
tion. Ibid., pp. 90-92: SworddSov tov éxta copay bxodijxa; abbr. ‘‘Sos.,’’ 
followed by page and line; ibid., appendix, IV, 296-298: ‘‘Dicta Septem 
Sapientium,’’ abbreviated Dicta, followed by page and line. These sayings are 
oo in Cod. Vat. DCCXI, f. 95 (ed. Chr. Walz, Arsenti Violeto (Stuttgart, 

2), p. 512. 

3 & | shes-ol Orellius, Opuscula Graecorum Veterum Sententiosa et Moralia, 
Graece et Latine: Leipzig, Weidmann (1819-21). ee 

I. C. Orellius, op. cit., ‘‘Demetrii Phalerei Septem Sapientium Apophtheg- 
mata,’’ pp. 139-146; abbr. ‘‘Or. Dem.’’ 

8Ibid., pp. 153-157, ‘‘Sociadae Septem Sapientium Praecepta’’ ; abbr. ‘‘Or. 
Sos.’? This is a very short collection and does not mention the names of the 
Greek philosophers. 

*J. C. Orellius, op. cit., pp. 157-189, ‘‘Alia eorundem Apophthegmata ex 
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Excerpts from Demetrius are recognizable in several later manu- 
scripts, e.g. in Codex Parisinus Graecus 1630, f. 187 ff.,2° Cod. Par, 
Gr. 2720, f. 3 ff... and Cod. Vat. DCCXI, f. 95 ff? A similar 
Greek collection was edited as late as the fifteenth century by Aldus 
Manutius® and in 1514 was translated into Latin by Erasmus of 
Rotterdam” in his Cato edition. Although Manutius does not men- 
tion his source, it must have been a manuscript of a type closely 
related to the one used by Demetrius.*® In the following, each of 
the sixteen pseudo-Aristotelian documenta’® will be traced back to 
its corresponding saying or apothegm in the above mentioned col- 
lections of Greek philosophers. In endeavoring to go back to the 
original source, one must not be surprised to find a rather large 
variety of similar sayings; no doubt every translator and transcriber 
felt entitled to his own phraseology. The contents of many a say- 
ing, moreover, is of such a general nature that it ean be ascribed to 
two or even more originators. A rich and varied paraphrasing of a 
saying has often been brought about by the many translations and 
retranslations which in some cases have produced a marked diver- 
gence between the Greek original and the latest Latin version. 


(1) Cela secreta 


This saying is to be ascribed to one of the Seven Sages, the Greek 
philosopher Periander (668-584). The oldest Greek wording must 


Diversis Scriptoribus Collecta’’; abbr. ‘‘Or. al.’’ They are followed by 
Latin epigrams, p. 189, ‘‘Incerti Epigramma in vii Sapientes Interprete D.M. 
Ausonio’’; abbr. ‘‘Or. Aus.’’ Another short collection is found on pp. 193- 
196, ‘‘ Joachimi Camerarii Septem Sapientes’’; abbr. ‘‘Or. Cam.’’ 

10Ed. J. F. Boissonad, Anecdota Graeca (Paris, 1829), pp. 135-141. 

11Ed. E. Woelfflin, ‘‘Spriiche der Sieben Weisen,’’ Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philol.—Hist. Cl., Miinchen, (1886), 
p. 287. 

12Ed. A. Meineke and Chr. Walz; cf. n. 5. 


18T@v éExta CoPaV yv@ua ab Aldo Manutio ex Codice Quodam Antiqw. .. 
Venetiis 1495. .. Editae. 

147.C. Orellius, op. cit., pp. 147-151: ‘‘Eorundem vii Sapientum Sententiae. 
Ex editione Aldi Manutii et Othmari Luscinii Latine Reditae per Desiderium 
Erasmum Roterdamum ex Antiquo Codice Editae’’; abbr. ‘‘Or. Man.’’ 

15Qne manuscript was used by Manutius in the compilation of his work which 
cannot be identified, but two others are known, viz. Cod. Par. Gr. 1630 and 
Diogenes Laertius (cf. Guil. Brunco, De Dictis vii Sapientiwm a Demetri 
Phalereo Collectis (Erlangen Diss., 1883), p. 5. 

16The Greek expressions are: Paroimiai, gnomai, apophthegmata, parangel- 
mata, and hypothekai; the Latin translations are: documenta, proverbia, 
monita (e.g. in the Leipzig MS 1244), dicta (e.g. in the Venetian edition of 
1534), sententiae, and praeceptiwmculae (e.g. in the introduction to Cato 
Parvus). 
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have been Adywv axogetjtwv éxpogay pi) xovod which can be found 
in Diog. 1,97 (Latin, Arcana ne efferas) and in Dem. 90,7 and Or. 


ir Dem. 145 (Sermones arcanos ne effutias). Or. Man. 148 whose 
Is reading is based upon an unidentifiable source, has a common ex- 
of pression with Or. Sos. 149 and 152, viz. Mvortjo.ov xovate (Latin, 
I Arcanum cela in Or. Man. 149 and Or. Sos. 155). Sos. 91,18, how- 
y ever, without ascribing this saying to any author, shows a slight 
of variation: “Agontov pi déye (arcanum cela, Or. Sos. 155). Similar 
; ideas are expressed by Solon’? and Chilon."® 

I. 

re (2) Loquere pauca 

re This maxim ascribed once to Bias (628-540) (Or. Man. 148, Adieu 
er diya; Loquere pauca in Or. Man. 149) and once to Cleobulus (Dem. 
yo 86,76 TAwttyns xoateiv; Linguam fraena Or. Dem. 139) is most fre- 
to quently used in connection with Chilon’s (628-548) proverbs. Thus 
a we find in Diogenes 1, 69: TAw@ttys xoateiv xal uddtota év cuuxooio ; 
1d Iingua semper quidem, sed in convivio praesertim continenda. Dem. 
r- 87,24 also attributes the same idea to Chilon, although in a slightly 


different wording: ILivwv wh m0AAd AdAet’ Guagtioets yao; Inter 
pocula ne multa loquaris, delinqueris enim, Or. Dem. 141). This 
saying is identical with the one found in Dicta Septem Sapientium 





ek 296,23: ILivwv ph Adder Siayaethoy yao, ascribed again to Chilon. 
at Sosiades shows shortened variations: Sos. 91,8 TAwooav ioe; 
by Linguam contine, Or. Sos. 155 and Thwttns Goye; Linguam ratione 
“ rege, Or. Sos. 155. It is, of course, a mere coincidence that one finds 
a similar proverb expressed by Samaeus Senex: Loquere paucum 
et fac multum.’® 
ler ' 
5); (3) Verazx esto 
This saying is encountered in many proverb collections and can 
be ascribed to three philosophers: Solon, Pittacus, and Periander. 
. With Solon (639-559) it is always shown in its negative form: 
= Diog. 1, 60, Mi) wevdou; Mentiri noli, and again in Dem. 87,13, My 
ich 17They can be found in Diog. 1, 58: "Eqaoxé te opgayitecta tov pév 
nd éyov ovyfi, thy 88 ovyiv xarg@ (Sermonem quidem silentio, silentium vero 
rio tempore signari dicebat) and Dem. 87,12: X@edyite tovs pév Adyous ovyT), 
tiv 8& ovyhv xaug@ (Sermones arcanos silentio, silentiwm opportunitate ob- 
’ signa). 
jel 5 ‘ 
ia, 18Chilon’s maxim in Diog. 1, 69 reads as follows: "Equtntets Tv. - , Th 
of Svoxohov; 1d Ta AxdQENTA CLA, xai oxori eb Siadgobar (RKogatus ... 
ato Quid difficile? Arcana, inquit, retinere, et otiwm recte dispensare). 


19]. C. Orellius, op. cit., ‘‘Judaeorum Veterum Sententiae et Apophthegmata, = 
tl, 456. 
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wevdov, Gd’ GAndeve ; Ne mentiaris, sed vera loquere, Or. Dem. 141; 
but one also finds such variations as ’AAjietav dvéyou, Veritatem 
sustineto, Or. Man. 150, and ’Adndeias avtéyou, Dem. 296,11.?° Dion, 
I, 78 accredits Pittacus (652-570) with the same saying ’AAjSevav 
éyew, Virtuti stude. Periander, too, is quoted in Or. Man. 146, 
’"Adndetias Eyov, which is translated as Veritati adhaereto, Or. Man. 
147. The Greek quotations are so much alike that it would be @iffi- 
cult to decide among Solon, Pittacus, and Periander. The question 
of authorship must here remain undecided, especially as it is not 
unlikely that each of them was the author of a saying similar to or 
identical with this in thought and expression. 


(4) Ne sis velox loquendo 

This saying, related to the preceding sentence Loquere pauca, 
must be attributed to Pittacus, who in Or. Man. 148 gives the fol- 
lowing advice: My onevde Aad@v; Ne festinaris loqui, Or. Man. 149. 
An insignificant variation ascribed to Bias is contained in Dem. 
89,14: Mioe: td tayd Aadsiv, wi) Gudotys uetavoia yao axohovisi; 
Celeritatem in loquendo oderis, ne pecces; poenitentia enim peccata 
comitatur, Or. Dem. 145. In a later period the same sentence in a 
shortened form is found in Petrus Alfonsus’ Disciplina Clericalis: 
Ne festines respondere.** There are, of course, numerous variants 
of this proverb.?? 


(5) Iram scinde 

The originator of this saying is Chilon. He says in Diog. 1, 70: 
Ovuod xoateiv; Superandam iracundiam and in Dem. 88,6: Ovpod 
xoatet, which is translated in Or. Dem. 141 as Iracundiae moderare 
and in Or. Sos. 153 as Animo moderare. In two epigrams, however, 
Periander has expressed the same idea. In Or. Cam. 195 one reads: 
Sive tram fraena, dixti, Periandre, Corinthi Rex; Sive studium 
quaelibet assequitur and in Or. Aus. 195: Periander trepidam 
moderare Corinthius iram. In a later source, too, Periander is 
credited with the following saying: “Ooyijs xoateiv; Jram fraena, 
Or. al. 186-87. 





20In Dicta 298,11 the same saying is ascribed to Bias. 

21A. Hilka und W. Séderhjelm, Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis: Helsing- 
fors, Finska Vetenskaps-Societeten (1911), 8. 

22The following two sayings are obviously related: Periander in Dem. 88,5: 
‘H yh@tta wih xgoteexétw tod vots Ne lingua praeourrat mentem, Or. Man. 
149, and Pittacus in Dicta 297,8: ‘H yi@ood cov wi xrgoteexétTw TOD vou: LN 
onevdée AaA@v; Lingua tua ne mentem antevertat, Or. Dem. 141. 
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(6) Litt cede 
This maxim, closely related to the preceding one, must be con- 
sidered a saying of Periander. The original reading was: “Eow wioet 
in Or. Man. 146 and Sos. 91,8; litem oderis, Or. Man. 147. In a 
later Latin translation (Or. Sos. 153) the same proverb appears as 
Contentionem oderis. 


(7) Nulli deroges 

The originator of this saying is Chilon in Diog. 1, 69: Egwtn eis 
tit... th dvoxohov; ... wi xaxohoyeiv tobs mAnoiov: et dé yr, dxotceodat 
ép’ ols Avanoeotar; Rogatus ... Quid difficile? . . . Proximo non 
maledicendum, alioquin audituros, quae nobis dolebunt, which is 
obviously identical with Dem. 87,26: Mi xaxohdyor tots xdyolov 
el 5& ry Gxovoy Eq’ ols Avayntjoy, which again appears in Or. Dem. 
Ne maledicas vicinis; quod nisi caveris, audies, quae tibi molesta 
erunt. In condensed and slightly modified form this maxim is found 
in Sosiades’ collection as Contumeliam oderis (Or. Sos. 153) and 
Calumniam oderis (Or. Sos. 155). In Manutius this latter saying 
is also attributed to Chilon in the following related wording: 
AvaBohnv utoer; Calumniam oderis, Or. Man. 147. In a slightly 
varied form we find the same idea expressed once more in a saying 
of Cleobulus in Or. Man. 150: Kaxodoyias dxéyou; A maledicentia 
temperato, Or. Man. 151; but it also appears in Diog. 1, 92: TA@ooav 
evpynuov toyetv; Linguam non maledicam esse debere and in Dem. 
86,23: Tidooav eiqnuov xextijodat. 


(8) A vino cave 
If this proverb is not the result of an interpolation,?* Cleobulus 
is to be eredited as the author, when he says in Dicta 297,14, 
Oivo~avyiav metye and in Or. Sos. 150, Olvovxagaitod xayznohv: 


(9) Memento mori 

This well-known exhortation, usually associated with Christian 
monks, antedates the Christian era. Again it is Periander who said 
Ovnta ~odver, Or. Man. 148; Mortalia cogita, Or. Man. 149, which 
is presented in Sos. 90,17 as Podver dvyta; Sapito mortalia, Or. Sos. 
153. Also Chilon is believed to be the author of the identical saying 
Dodver Gvyta (Sos. 90,17 and Dicta 296,20). It is he whom Ausonius 
has in mind when he says: Vive Memor mortis, uti sis memor et 


23It is possible that the original passage showed the reading A vitio abstine; 
this latter reading is found in Or. Sos. 151. 
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salutis (Or. Aus. 198). It is not surprising that the wise Solon, too, 
should express the same idea in poetical form in an epigram,* 
Expectare Solon finem docet, ortus Athenis; and in one of the small- 
er collections he says, Téhos éd0av waxgod Biov (Or. al. 158). 


(10) Non te ignoto socies 


This saying cannot be found in identically the same form in any 
ancient collection. There is no doubt that ignoto is the result of an 
interpolation. In Or. Dem. we find the reading Cum improbis ne 
verseris, Which might help us to determine the original sentence. It 
is the reading My xaxois éuider found in Dem. 87,19 and Diog. 1, 58 
which in all probability forms the basis for the above saying. In 
both eases it is credited to Solon (639-559) and is found translated 
in Diogenes 1, 58 as Noli malis congredi. The positive form of the 
same idea is expressed in Sosiades (Or. Sos. 154: ‘Ouoiots x00; 
Parium consuetudine utere, Or. Sos. 155). A similar proverb is 
attributed to Nithaeus Arbelites:*> Vicinum malum fugito; cum 
improbo societatem ne coito. 


(11) Non faciliter dictis crede 
This sentence, ascribed to Thales (640-562), appears to be an 
inaccurate rendering of Demetrius: Mh xzao xioteve (Dem. 88,23), 
but it is also found in Dicta 297,30 and Or. Dem. 142 (Non omnibue 
crede), where it is wrongly attributed to Pittacus. 


(12) Inimico reconciliato ne des fidem 
The source for this saying is Publilius Syrus who says: Inimicum 
quamvis humilem, docti est, metuere.”® 


(13) De re amissa irrecuperabili ne doleas 


Here the reading re amissa trrecuperabili seems to be a later cor- 
ruption. Periander’s saying My éxi xavti Avxod (Sos. 92,4); Ne 
quamvis re doleas, Or. Man. 146 and Or. Sos. 156, a variant of which 
is found in Sosiades, Ne quovis incommodo moreas (Or. Sos. 157), 
is the only possible source for this maxim. 


241.C. Orellius, op. cit., ‘‘Incerti Epigramma in VII Sapientes,’’ p. 193. 

25].C. Orellius, op. cit., ‘‘ Judaeorum Veterum Sententiae et Apophthegmata,’’ 
II, 453. 

26Cf. O. Friedrich, Publilii Syrt Mimi Sententiae (Berlin, 1880), p. 51, vs. 
255, from two Latin MSS (Cod. Par. 2676 and 7641 of the ixth and xth cen- 
turies respectively). 
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(14) Noli gaudere adversitate proximorum 

This saying originated with Chilon, who said T@ dSvotvyotvt wh 
tmyéha (Dem. 88,2); Conflictantem cum adversa fortuna ne ir- 
rideas, Or. Dem. 141. Similarly Pittaeus says: My éxvdiuer 
dSuvatwv (Or. Man. 148), translated as Infortunatum ne irriseris, 
and Cleobulus Tov éAdttw pi axooxuBadloys ; Inferiorem ne rejicias, 
Or. Man. 151. Only distantly related are an Arabic proverb, at- 
tributed to Drusius Aldernardensis, which in Latin translation 
reads: Ne gaude, cum ceciderit inimicus tuus,”” and an apothegm 
by Nilus in Praeceptiones sententiosae :** Ne riseris in lapsu alterius, 
ut ne ridearis, a quibus non velis. 


(15) Noli contendere cum potentiore te 


In Manutius this proverb is twice attributed to Periander, first 
in the reading Elve weyadois (Or. Man. 148, Cede magnis) and then 
in “Aoyovow elxe (Or. Man. 146), with the Latin translation, 
Principibus cede (Or. Man. 147). Similarly an Arabic proverb by 
Drusius Aldernardensis”® reads as follows: Fili, noli opponere te 
irato regi, aut exrundanti fluvio. 


(16) Secreta tua uni electissimo, tantwm cum necesse fuerit, 
pectus trade 


The only proverb resembling the above is an apothegm by Ben 
Sira °° Arcanum tuum uni ex mille, etiamsi plurimos habeas benevo- 
lentes, patefacito. The same sense is rendered in a later anonymous 
medieval proverb, similar to this one: Cordis secretum non novertt 
omnis amicus.** 


In summarizing the points of the above investigation, it becomes 
clear that all the sayings contained in this medieval proverb col- 
lection are traceable back to antiquity. They present a homogeneous 
group of sayings based upon a common source. Only two proverbs 
stand isolated and alone, having no connection with the rest: No. 
12, taken from Publilius Syrus, and No. 16, which shows a depend- 
ence on Ben Sira. The rest of the group, however, springs from 


271.C. Orellius, op. cit., ‘‘ Arabum Veterum Sententiae Morales,’’ p. 499. 

28Ibid., p. 337, No. 135. 

291.C. Orellius, op. cit., p. 500. 

30Jbid., ‘*‘Judaeorum Veterum Sententiae et Apophthegmata, Ben Sirae 
Sententiae Morales,’’ p. 451. 

81J, Werner, ‘‘Lateinische Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters 
aus Handschriften gesammelt,’’ (Sammlung Mittelalterlicher Texte III): 
Heidelberg, C. Winter (1912), p. 5. 
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that well known collection of classical sayings and apothegms, called 
the Sayings of the Seven Sages. Such popular sayings (gnomai) 
were wide-spread among the Greeks long before Plato’s time. 
Lack of research on the origin of these sayings, their history,** and 
traditions prevents us from crediting each individually and with 
absolute accuracy to the particular sage responsible.** Six of the 
fourteen sentences can be ascribed to only one author (Nos. 1, 6, 8 
10, 13, 15), five to two authors (Nos. 4, 5, 7, 11, 14), and three to 
three authors (Nos. 2, 3,9). When there is more than one originator 
for the same saying, there is the possibility that the same idea was 
expressed by different men and that the related sayings were united 
into a single resultant maxim, which was thus attributed sometimes 
to the one author, sometimes to the other, or that an early shift in 
the authorship took place, to trace and verify which is beyond the 
realm of feasibility. As indicated by early proverb collections, the 
originators of the sixteen sayings in the above Munich proverb col- 
lections are as follows: No. 1, Periander; No. 2, Chilon or Bias or 
Cleobulus; No. 3, Solon or Pittacus or Periander; No. 4, Pittacus 
or Bias; No. 5, Chilon or Periander; No. 6, Periander; No. 7, Chilon; 
No. 8, Cleobulus; No. 9, Periander; No. 10, Chilon or Solon; No. 
11, Thales; No. 12, Publilius Syrus; No. 13, Periander; No. 14, Pit- 
tacus or Cleobulus; No. 15, Periander; and No. 16, Ben Sira. How 
these sayings came to be united in one collection may remain a 
riddle forever. Since we know nothing of its Vorlage, scribe, and 
tradition, we must leave it to future research to unearth its history. 
But already we are able to point to its ancient sources which existed 
almost two thousand years prior to its present written appearance. 
In the beginning of its history stands the Greek sage who coined the 
maxim; he is followed by the Roman redactor who adopted it, and 
at the end of the line stands the medievalist who admired it. 


32Cf. Pauly-Wissowa,? Real-Encyclopddie, Ila, p. 2242. 

33The connection between these sayings, biblical proverbs, and maxims, and 
Cato Major is just now under investigation. It will establish a bridge between 
Greek, biblical, and Roman thought. 

34In Demetrius, e.g., the authorship of the above sayings is rather evenly 
distributed among all these sages; in the edition of Manutius ten of the four- 
teen sayings are attributed to Periander alone, certainly a classical example 
of unfounded shift of authorship. In this respect it is well to point to Pauly- 
Wissowa, p. 2259: ‘‘Es wire miissig und wiirde zu keinem sicheren Ergebnis 
fiihren, wenn wir feststellen wollten, ob die einzelnen Spriiche von den Sieben 
Weisen und den betreffenden Mannern, denen sie zugeschrieben werden, verfasst 


sind.’’ 
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DEMOSTHENES’ REPLY TO THE CHARGE OF 
COWARDICE 


By Aurrep P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


Aeschines came from warlike stock: Atrometus, his father, was 
exiled from Athens by the Thirty and fought his way back with 
the democrats. Furthermore, he served as a mercenary soldier in 
Asia. Aeschines himself was a hoplite and gained distinction at 
Mantinea and Tamynae. Demosthenes’ father was a wealthy manu- 
facturer of swords. He died when his son was but seven years of 
age. During the years of the latter’s minority, his guardians mis- 
managed and ruined the sword business. Late in life, at Chaeronea, 
the orator marched out as a simple hoplite in the ranks. In the 
ensuing rout Demosthenes behaved as badly as, or worse than, his 
fellow soldiers. 

With these facts as a background, it is not at all strange that 
Aeschines made much of the charge of cowardice in his attack on 
Ctesiphon for proposing the crowning of Demosthenes. The fact 
that Demosthenes’ flight from Chaeronea had no connection with 
the technical indictment did not deter Aeschines from making 
great play of this matter; irrelevant material bulks large in the 
forensic oratory of fifth and fourth century Athens. For twenty 
years Aeschines’ main interest in life had been his quarrel with 
Demosthenes. He himself had been a brave soldier; Demosthenes, 
a weakling in youth and a physical coward in maturity. In oppos- 
ing the crown for Demosthenes, he must make the most of this ad- 
vantage, and he does so by repeatedly taunting his adversary with 
cowardice, usually directly and a few times indirectly. Let us look 
at the pertinent passages one by one.* 


I. AESCHINES’ CHARGE 
§7. ‘But as each man of you would be ashamed to desert the post 
to which he had been assigned in war, so now you should be ashamed 
to desert the post to which the laws have called you, sentinels, guard- 
ing the democracy this day.’’ 





1Translations are taken from the Loeb Classical Library by permission of 
the Harvard University Press. Italics are mine. 
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§148. ‘‘The officials at Thebes also were frightened at the im. 
pending danger, naturally, for they had no run-away (dotodtevtos) 
orator and deserter (Atr@v thy taEtv) to advise them.’’ 

§151. ‘‘—he, who never looked on the face of an enemy in arms.” 
§152. ‘‘—he who—dared to set his cowardly and run-away feet 
(Seanétais xool xal Aehoindot thy taEw) upon their tomb.”’ 

§155. ‘‘This man, if man he can be called, the Athenian people 
crown, the basest—‘for his virtue’; and ‘for his nobility’—the 
coward (dvavioov) and deserter (AeAoindta thy taEWw).’’ 

§159. ‘‘I wish to remind you of this fact, that Demosthenes not 
only deserted his post in the army, but his post in the city also.”’ 
§161. ‘‘—and when the army was near Thebes, Demosthenes, who 
had been elected ambassador by you, turned back when half-way 
across Cithaeron and came running home—useless in peace and war 
alike!’’ 

§167. ‘‘If any good-fortune come of itself, you will lay claim to it, 
and sign your name to the thing after it has been done; but if any 
danger approach, you will run away.’’ 

§175. ‘‘But as concerns his bravery, little remains for me to say. 
For if he denied that he is a coward, or if you did not know it as 
well as he does himself, the account of it would have detained me. 
But since he admits it himself in the assembly, and you are per- 
fectly aware of it, it remains only to remind you of the laws as to 
this matter. For Solon thought it necessary to apply the same 
penalties to the coward as to the man who failed to take the field 
or the man who deserted his post.’’ 

§181. ‘‘Does it seem to you that Themistocles, who was general 
when you conquered the Persians in the battle of Salamis, was the 
better man, or Demosthenes, who the other day deserted his post 
(6 vuvi thy tat Aima@v) ?”’ 

§187. ‘‘... not those who deserted their post (tiv taEw dixov)— 
as at Chaeronea—in the face of the advancing enemy.”’ 

§212. ‘‘One thing is sure; no one of you will feel any anxiety lest 
Demosthenes, a man high spirited and distinguished in war, will, 
if he fails to receive the medal of valor, go back home and make 
away with himself.’’ 

§214. ‘‘For Ctesiphon says he is not afraid so far as he himself is 
eoncerned—but that what he does fear is Demosthenes’ corruption 
in his conduct of affairs and his instability and cowardice (Sethlav).” 
§231. ‘‘If any one of the tragic poets who are to bring on their 
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plays after the crowning should in a tragedy represent Thersites 
as crowned by the Greeks, no one of you would tolerate it, for 
Homer says that he was a coward (dvavdgov) and a slanderer; but 
when you yourselves crown such a man as this, think you not that 
you would be hissed by the voice of Hellas?”’ 

§244. ‘‘Ask them [the dicasts] why Demosthenes is to be honored. 
Because he is a taker of bribes? Because he is a coward? (SetAéc) ? 
Because he deserted his post (tiv taEw Eline) ?”’ 

§247. ‘‘And it is a reproach for you to be likened, not to your 
fathers, but to the cowardice (avavdgia) of Demosthenes.’ 

§253. ‘‘A politician, the man who is responsible for all our dis- 
asters, deserted his post in the field (ine wév thy and otoatonédov 
taEwv), and then ran away from the city: this man is calling for a 
crown, and he thinks he must be proclaimed.’’ 


II. DEMOSTHENES’ REPLY 

This trenchant charge of cowardice, reiterated frequently in the 
latter part of the plaintiff’s speech, could not safely be passed over 
in silence by Demosthenes. Apparently he could not deny it, either; 
at any rate he does not attempt to do so. By various methods, how- 
ever, he attempts to absolve himself of all blame and to justify his 
conduct toward the state throughout his life. Let us see what 
Demosthenes has to say. 

First, Demosthenes says in effect: ‘‘I’m a statesman, not a 
soldier.’’ 

§212. ‘‘I am a speaker and a statesman, yet it would seem that, in 
his view, I am to have no credit for the results of discussion and 
deliberation, but am solely responsible for all the misadventures of 
our arms and our generalship.”’ 

§247. ‘‘Let any man you like be asked by what means Philip 
achieved his success: the universal reply will be, by his arms and by 
bribing and corrupting politicians. Well, I had no control or author- 
ity over your forces, and therefore no question of their performance 
ean touch me. Moreover, in the matter of corruption or purity I 
have beaten Philip. ... Therefore, in my person Athens is unde- 
feated.’’ 

Second, Demosthenes points out that as a statesman he has per- 
formed his full duty toward the state, in fact, has done more than 
is a statesman’s wont. 

§179. ‘‘I did not speak without moving, nor move without serving 
as ambassador, nor serve without convincing the Thebans. I went 
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through the whole business from beginning to end. ... I did 
everything that became a good citizen.”’ 
§219. ‘‘Men of Athens, there have been many great and dis. 
tinguished orators in your city before my time, the famous Cal- 
listratus, Aristophon, Cephalus, Thrasybulus, and thousands more; 
but no one of them ever devoted himself to any public business with- 
out intermission; the man who moved a resolution would not go on 
embassy, and the man who went on embassy would not move a 
resolution.’’ (But, as the orator himself adds, év xdoww éuavtiy 
ETATTOV). 

Third, Demosthenes was probably irked by the technical language 
of Aeschines’ frequent charge: Atneiv tv taEiv. He, too, ean use 
that language, and in his own favor; he, too, disregarded danger. 


§173. ‘‘I alone among your orators and politicians did not desert 
the post of patriotism in the hour of peril. (&y@ tiv tijs etvoias taEw 
év toic Servois ot EAunov).’’ 
§197. ‘‘I am a better citizen than you [Aeschines] in so far as I 
devoted myself to a course of action that was unanimously ap- 
proved, neither shirking nor even counting any personal danger.” 
Fourth, when, speaking of military matters and operations 
Demosthenes studiously dissociates himself from his fellow Athe- 
nians. This is an important point, for throughout the De Corona, 
especially in the unusually long epilogue (§§252-324), Demosthenes 
deliberately and repeatedly identifies himself with the citizens of 
Athens, showing that in attacking him, Aeschines attacks Athens 
also. It is interesting to note that the means of identifying him- 
self with the people is frequently the use of the first person plural. 
When speaking of military matters, the shift is usually to the 
second person and emphasis is often placed on the shift by the em- 
ployment of the second personal pronoun, where ordinarily the 
person would simply be understood from the form of the verb. 
This is surely deliberate and not accidental emphasis. 
§87. ‘‘When Philip was driven out of Euboea by your arms 
(tju@v) and also—though these men choke themselves with their 
denials—by my policy and my decrees (éuov), he cast about for a 
second plan of attack against Athens.”’ 
§88. ‘‘But who sent reinforcements to the Byzantines and delivered 
them? Who prevented the estrangement of the Hellespont at that 
crisis? You, men of Athens; and when I say you, I mean the whole 
city. Who advised the city, moved the resolutions, took action, de- 
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voted himself whole-heartedly and without stint to that business? 
I did.’’ 
§99. ‘‘... you carried aid even to them [the Thebans]. That was 
in the early days of the volunteer trierarchs, of whom I was one; 
but I say nothing of that now.’’ 
§32. ‘‘He [Philip] was afraid that, if we reported (dnxayyethdvtwv 
jov) that he intended and was already preparing to march, you 
would turn out (€§éAdovd’ dysis) and sail around with your fleet to 
Thermopylae.’’ 
§145. ‘‘ Although your commanders (tv otgatnyav tov tyetéowv) 
were conducting the war against Philip without ability and with- 
out success.”’ 
§146. ‘‘In spite of his success against the commanders you sent out 
(tucis EEenéumete).”’ 
§208. ‘‘... you cannot have done wrongly when you accepted the 
risks of war for the redemption and the liberties of mankind.’’ 
§211. ‘‘But in touching upon the achievements of your ancestors 
(tu@v), I have passed by some of [my] decrees.’’ 
§215. ‘‘After that the Thebans invited you (tuds) to join them. 
You marched out; you reinforced them.’’ 
§87. ‘‘...and the first thing he [Philip] did was to claim the help 
of the Byzantines as his allies in a war against you (xod¢ tuas).’’ 
In relatively few passages Demosthenes identifies himself with 
the Athenians in military matters. These few passages come in 
the latter part of the oration, when Demosthenes already had some 
assurance of success in his suit as a result of the favorable attitude 
of the jury, manifested as early as §127. But these passages only 
serve to set off the others in bolder relief. 
§195. ‘‘If we were destined to disaster when we fought with the 
Thebans at our side (ueta OnBaiwv jpiv dywviCouévois), what were 
we to expect if we had lacked even this alliance (... wndé.. . 
Eoyouey).”’ 
§201. ‘‘. .. without our aid (ywois tydv).’’ 
§229. ‘‘They [ie. the Thebans] fought by our side (ped’ jyov) 
and stopped him [i.e. Philip].’’ 
§230. ‘‘The Byzantines fought on our side (ued jav) against him 
“Philip].’’ 
Finally, on a single occasion, well along in the latter half of his 
speech, Demosthenes makes light of the charges and indulges in a 
bit of humor at Aeschines’ expense. 
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§262. ‘‘For there was no truce or armistice in the warfare between 
you [Aeschines on the stage] and your audiences, and your casual- 
ties were so heavy, that no wonder you taunt with cowardice (és 
detdovs) those of us who have no experience of such engagements.”’ 

Such was Demosthenes’ answer, if answer it may be called. 
Doubtless Demosthenes handled the matter to the best of his ability, 
for he could not afford to take Aeschines’ charges lightly ; the latter 
had already defeated him twice, once in the suit against Timarchus 
and again in the suit on the embassy to Philip. It is not so much 
Aeschines’ caustic charge as it is Demosthenes’ weak rejoinder that 
convicts the latter of cowardice and confirms the report of his 
ignominy at Chaeronea. From a psychological viewpoint, however, 
Demosthenes has proved himself a master, for instead of trying to 
answer his opponent’s unanswerable charge, he employed the simple 
but effective device of making the dicasts forget all about it or 
ignore it. 

The very cleverness with which Demosthenes met, or evaded, the 
charge of cowardice indicates long and careful deliberation before- 
hand or tremendous ability at extemporization, or possibly a com- 
bination of the two . In any event, several questions suggest them- 
selves here: How did Demosthenes learn long beforehand that he 
must defend himself against the stigma of cowardice? Is there any 
truth to the story that Demosthenes collapsed before Philip because 
of his inability to extemporize? Did Demosthenes revise the De 
Corona after its delivery, with a revised copy of Aeschines’ speech 
before him? To the first question I have given at least a partial 
answer in Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc..Lxv1 (1935), 274-295.2 On the 
other two questions I hope to say more on a later occasion. 


2In that paper I pointed out six possible sources of information other than 
the preliminary hearing: (1) Arbitration; (2) Informal efforts to settle a 
quarrel; (3) Voluntary informants; (4) Advisors consulted by both parties; 
(5) Guesswork involving stock arguments; and (6) Discussion of pending 
suits. Of course, not all six of these possibilities would be likely to apply to 
any particular case. 
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BENJAMIN DEFOE AT EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY 1710-1711 


By Cares Eaton Burcu 
Howard University 


Benjamin Defoe, the younger son of Daniel Defoe was a student 
at the University of Edinburgh some time during the years 1710 
and 1711. His name first appears on the University books under the 
date of March 24, 1710, as ‘‘Ben: De Foe 2.’" one of several stu- 
dents in Professor Collin Drummond’s class in Philosophy. Under 
the date of February 22, 1711, there is a second entry. This time 
he is designated ‘‘Ben.. De Foe 3,’ and heads the list of regis- 
trants in Professor Robert Stewart’s class in Natural Philosophy. 

Benjamin Defoe probably entered the University of Edinburgh 
at the beginning of the October term, 1709. Evidently young Defoe 
had previously made good progress at one of the English Dissenting 
academies ; for it will be noted that in March, 1709, when his name 
first appears in the University records, he was a member of the 
second year class. His progress during his first year must have 
been creditable, for by February, 1711, he had been promoted to 
the third year class. In all probability he remained in residence 
until July, 1711. Why he left the University before completing his 
course of study it is now difficult to determine. Perhaps his father, 
whose main sphere of activity by 1711 was no longer Scotland, 
deemed it advisable for Benjamin to return to England where he 
might receive more careful parental supervision. 

These few facts concerning Benjamin Defoe’s career at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh seem to throw some fresh light on the elder 
Defoe’s ambitious plans for a quick realization of the ‘‘benefits of 
the Union,’’ both for himself and for others. For it would appear 
that Defoe after entering his son at the University of Edinburgh 
became sufficiently interested in the work of the University and in 
the question of University education for English and Irish Non- 
conformists to take the initiative in advising the Principal of Edin- 
burgh of the steps to be taken ‘‘for encouraging parents in sending 





1Edinburgh University Matriculation Records, 1710-1711, (Edinburgh Uni- 
versity Library). 
2Tbid. 
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their youth to the University of Edinburgh.’’ Impressive support 
for such a conjecture is to be found in the following memorial 
dated 1709/10 and addressed to William Carstares, Principal of 
the University from 1703 to 1715: 


As there’s nothing of greater consequence to humane society, a church or a 
nation, than the education of youth; so there is nothing of more consequence 
to education than the discouraging of Universities; which are the proper sources 
of learning and have many advantages of improving of youth, that no private 
teacher or academy can pretend to. 

But notwithstanding of this, many parents of the best note are discouraged 
from sending forth to Universities and more especially that of Edn: consider- 
ing upon the one hand the expense of keeping there a particular tutor to in- 
struct perhaps but one boy; and on the other hand, the visible hazard in send- 
ing a boy alone, and committing him wholly to his own management, who be- 
ing in a strange place, and as yet unacquainted with the world, may fall into 
a thousand inconveniences and ruin himself beyond recovery before his parents 
can have the least notion thereof or apply any suitable remedy thereto. 

Upon which consideration many parents are induced either to educate their 
sons at home, or send them to private academies: by means of which univer- 
sities have fallen into decay, the improvement of youth is greatly obstructed, 
and the general state of learning highly threatened. 

But if the past discouragement could be removed, the University of Edn. 
would be more frequented by the youth; not only from all parts of Scotland, 
but also from England and Ireland, where a great part of Her Majesties loyal 
and protestant subjects, are excluded all public Universities by means of tests 
and oaths imposed on youth. 

And whereas proposals have been made for sending down the Dissenting 
youth to be educated in the Universities of Scotland, and several persons of 
good note having offered to notify either to Edn. or Glasgow, considerable sums 
of money for carrying on the said design provided the foresaid difficulties 
could be removed: tis hoped that all good men who find in the education of 
youth and advancement of learning, the civil and religious interest of these 
nations, and more especially the Right Honorable the Town Council of Edn. 
as patrons of the University, ye will think yourselves concerned in a business 
of logical consequence and contribute your endeavours to give parents all 
possible encouragement in sending their youth there for a sober and virtuous 
education. 

In order to do this it is humbly proposed that a convenient house being pro- 
vided, several of the students, especially strangers, may lodge and board to- 
gether, under the oversight of a general tutor and assistant who shall take care 
of their accommodation, inspect their morals, assist them in their private 
studies and, in short, manage everything that concerns them, conform to the 
instructions from their parents, and inform parents from time to time of 
everything that concerns their youth. 

In the next place, whereas one house cannot accommodate all, nor are all par- 
ents able & willing to be at the same expense in educating of their youth there- 
fore its proposed; that this general tutor shall seek out four or five sober fami- 
lies in town to which he may recommend such honestly as are strangers and want 
to be boarded, take care that they be not imposed upon, and enquire now and 
then how these students behave themselves and how they are pleased with their 
accommodation. 

In the third place, because youth are apt to neglect the courses provided 
them by their masters in the University, could they have some serious and 
knowing man to mind them of their business, and help them over a difficulty: 





sLetter to the Very Reverend Carstares: Considerations and Proposals for 
Encouraging Parents in Sending their Youth to the University of Edinburgh. 
1709/10, Laing Mes., u, 407, Edinburgh University Library. 
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therefore its proposed that every night betwixt the hours of four and lighting 
students may have access to the public boarding house and there prepare their 
lesson under the eye and general direction of the foresaid general tutor and 
his assistant, who shall go over, at the foresaid hours, all the lessons of the 
University; whether Latin, Greek, Philosophy or Mathematics, and so order 
matters that a studious boy may have an opportunity of revising a part of all 
he has learned since he came to the college and having finished his course, may 
in the space of half a year, with great ease and pleasure, revise all that has 
been taught him during his course in the University. 

And lastly, whereas several students do reside in town in time of the vaca- 
tion; and having nobody to notice them are easy to contract a habit of loose- 
ness, and forget what they learned during the session of the college, and the 
English complaining of the great loss their youth must sustain, if coming so 
far they should stay all their time in Edn. without any opportunity of im- 
provement; therefore its proposed that the foresaid general tutor and his 
assistant shall call together not only the boarders, but others of the pupils 
residing in town, once or twice every week, and revise with them a part of 
what they learned during the session of the college, direct them in their 
private studies and take account of their diligence next meeting. 

By which method, youth may have all possible advantages of improving in 
their studies and parents all possible encouragement in sending their youth to 
the University of Edn. which as it may be of some consequence to the three 
nations in general so it must contribute to the honour and advantage of the 
University and good town, in particularly drawing strangers to the place and 
laying a strong obligation on parents to wish it well for their childrens sake, 
and on youth to do it all the service afterward they can, for their educations 
sake. 


Prior to 1709 Edmund Calamy had supported his friend, Princi- 
pal Carstares, in his efforts to attract English Non-conformist stu- 
dents to the University of Edinburgh.‘ Since in 1708, Carstares 
had finally succeeded in reorganizing all of the faculties of the 
University ‘‘after the Dutch type,’’> he was doubtless hopeful that 
this progressive step would be an inducement to many English Non- 
conformists to send their sons to Edinburgh, especially those who, 
like Calamy, had attended the Dutch Universities. Although it is 
apparent that before his visit to Scotland in the early summer of 
1709, Calamy was more interested in Edinburgh than in any of the 
other Scottish universities, he had evidently made up his mind to 
refrain from passing any final judgement on their relative merits 
until he had had ample opportunity to observe them for himself. 
‘‘T was also willing,’’ he states, ‘‘to know the state of their Univer- 
sities, because my eldest son, bred at the Grammar School in West- 
minster, was in a little time to be sent to one place or other, in order 
to [get] an academical education. By seeing on the spot,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘how the Scottish Colleges were managed, I should be better 
able to judge how fit it would be for him to have (a part at least of) 





‘Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., The Story of the University of Edinburgh, 
(London, 1884) m1, 262. 
sIbid., p. 263. 
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his education in one of them.’’® On May 9, 1709, shortly after 
Calamy’s arrival in Edinburgh the University of Edinburgh con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity,’ presumably to 
secure his continued interest in their cause. But the officials of 
Glasgow University were not asleep. They already had a monopoly 
on English Non-conformist students and they did not intend for 
Carstares, with the help of Calamy, to challenge their position 
They had found a useful friend in Dr. Daniel Williams; perhaps 
they could also win over Calamy; at least they would make the at- 
tempt. Accordingly, on May 17, 1709, Glasgow University also 
conferred on Calamy the degree of Doctor of Divinity. And to 
further confound the plans of Carstares, Glasgow refused to honor 
Calamy’s Edinburgh degree and circulated reports in England that 
the University of Edinburgh had no legal authority to confer de- 
grees. ‘‘This misrepresentation of law and history,’’ writes Sir 
Alexander Grant, ‘‘had the desired effect, for the English Non- 
conformists wavered and ultimately abandoned the proposals of 
Carstares.’’?° 

But in 1710 there were a few English Non-conformists who had 
not abandoned the idea of sending their sons to Edinburgh. Daniel 
Defoe had already entered his son, and four other English students 
were in residence at the same time.’ Edmund Calamy’s son was 
soon to follow.1?, However, in spite of Calamy’s high regard for 
the University of Edinburgh, it does not appear that on his return 
to England in the late summer of 1709, he put forth any special 
effort to persuade English Dissenters that Edinburgh was the most 
progressive of the Scottish universities.1* Apparently, some one 


6Edmund Calamy, An Historical Account of My Own Life, (London, 1829), 
1, 145. 

TIbid., 11, 542. 

8As early as January 27th, 1672, when ‘‘The delegates from the different 
Universities met in the Library of the College of Edinburgh to deliberate about 
the general concerns of the Universities’’, they took notice of the growing prac- 
tice of canvassing for students. As a result of their deliberations on this sub- 
ject, ‘‘They agreed: To propose that some method may be taken to prevent 
the practice of canvassing for scholars to the several Universities,’’ (See 
Alexander Morgan, University of Edinburgh Charters and Statues, (Edin- 
burgh, 1915), p. 141. 

*Calamy, op. cit., 11, 543. 

10Grant, op. cit. 

11Grant, ibid. 

12Andrew Dalzell, History of the Univ. of Edinburgh, (Edinburgh, 1862) 1, 
305. 

134 Catalogue of The Graduates in the Faculty of Arts, Divinity and Law 
Since Its Foundation to 1858. (Edinburgh, 1858), p. 185. 
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less involved in the Edinburgh-Glasgow controversy took the initi- 
ative in drawing up the above ‘‘Proposals.’’ 

In view of the peculiar position in which Calamy found himself 
early in 1710, Daniel Defoe was by far the most logical English 
Non-conformist to assume the leadership in behalf of Edinburgh. 
And there are some solid reasons for the assumption that for this 
presumably new attempt to interest the Town Council and the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in English and Irish Non-conformist students, 
Defoe was mainly responsible. In the first place, he had an im- 
mediate personal concern in the ‘‘Proposals.’’ In the second place, 
since he had lived and worked in the University area off and on 
from 1706 to the time that the ‘‘Letter’’ was submitted to Carstares, 
he was probably more familiar with those problems of student life 
discussed in the ‘‘Proposals’’ than any other Englishman of his 
day. If the assumption that Defoe was the leading spirit in the 
framing of the ‘‘Proposals’’ is tenable, then the choice of Edin- 
burgh as the most desirable of the Scottish Universities for English 
and Irish Non-conformists is quite understandable. For in addition 
to the fact that his son was now a student at the University, Defoe 
was well acquainted with Principal Carstares and George Drum- 
mond,?* who had loyally supported Carstares in his efforts to re- 
organize the University. And it is not rash to conjecture that in 
this renewed competition between Glasgow and Edinburgh for Eng- 
lish and Irish Non-conformist students, Carstares and Drummond 
may well have solicited the active support of Defoe. If such was 
the case, then it would be expected of Defoe to submit just such 
recommendations as are to be found in the ‘‘Proposals.’’ A case in 
point is the shrewd advice to the authorities of the University that 
they take steps to prevent the Edinburgh landladies (though of 
‘“‘sober families’’) from overcharging the students for bed and 
board. Finally the observation that the presence of English and 
Irish students ‘‘must contribute to the honour and advantage of 
the University and good town in particular, by drawing strangers 
to the place and laying a strong obligation on parents to wish it 
well for their childrens sake, and on youth to do it all the service 
afterward for their educations sake’’ coincides with Defoe’s growing 
interest in the life of the city during the years 1709-10, an interest 
which in some respects became more genuine as he pondered the 





14R.H. Story, William Carstares, (London, 1874), p. 309. 
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question of making Edinburgh his permanent residence. The evi- 
dence, then, seems to be much in favor of the assumption that 
Defoe’s share in the ‘‘Letter’’ was considerable. 

But up to 1710 Defoe had not materially benefited from the Un- 
ion. Though obviously disappointed in the failure of Harley and 
Godolphin to reward him effectually and fittingly for his services 
in behalf of the Union, he had not lost hope in the promising future 
which the Union had made possible for Scotland. He was particu- 
larly enthusiastic over the prospects which Edinburgh held out to 
the enterprising stranger from South Britain. It was probably this 
new confidence in the outlook for Edinburgh that prompted him in 
1710 to gain control of the Edinburgh Courant and the Scots Post- 
man. In 1710, too, he seems to have had some connections with the 
printing and publishing business of John Moneur of Edinburgh.* 
It is also known that by November 1710, he had entered into active 
partnership with Joseph Button, bookseller and printer at New- 
castle, who at the time was publishing the Newcastle Gazette.” 
Even for the indefatigable Defoe these were heavy additions to an 
already overcrowded working schedule. Perhaps he was preparing 
his son to assist him. He may have even looked forward to the day 
when Benjamin would take over these papers and become a power 
in Scottish journalism. 


14See my ‘‘Defoe and the Edinburgh Society for the Reformation of Man- 
ners’’, RES, xvi (1940), 306-313. 

15George Chalmers, Collections on Scottish Printing, Laing Mes., 1, 452, 
(Edinburgh University Library). 

16See my forthcoming paper, Defoe and his Northern Printers. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


By Rurus Putney 
University of Iowa 


“‘T wrote,’’ said Sterne to one of his erities, ‘‘not [to] be fed, 
but to be famous.’ He lived to realize that what he had mistaken 
for fame at the beginning of his career was merely the notoriety 
which has dogged his reputation ever since. Only his optimism in 
everything concerning himself alleviated the bitter consciousness 
that he had neither lived nor written down the belief that he was a 
ribald wit, a buffoon in priests’s clothing—in Bishop Warburton’s 
phrase, ‘‘an irrecoverable scoundrel.’ After his death romantic 
ladies and gentlemen read the Sentimental Journey and were 
charmed by the pageant of Yorick’s bleeding heart, but Byron saw 
in him ‘‘That dog Sterne who preferred whining over ‘a dead ass 
to relieving a living mother,’ ’’* and Thackeray called him among 
many other things, ‘‘coward,’’ ‘‘quack,’’ and ‘‘worn-out old 
scamp.’’* Throughout the nineteenth century he seemed a monster 
of obscenity. Now, their prudery departed, we have made repara- 
tion to Sterne’s memory by reading Tristram Shandy in the spirit 
in which it was written, but we have yet to understand the com- 
promise he achieved in the Sentimental Journey by which he satis- 
fied the eighteenth-century will to weep without sacrificing his own 
fastidiousness as an artist. In an age which sees sin in sentimental- 
ity, we have damned him with the adjective ‘‘sentimental.’’® 


1Letters of Lawrence Sterne, edited by Lewis P. Curtis, Oxford, 1935, p. 89. 

2Letters from a Late Eminent Prelate to One of His Friends, London [n. d.], 
p. 247. Sterne’s sense of frustration appears clearly in his letter written just 
a month before his death to Dr. John Eustace: ‘‘In Tristram Shandy, the 
handle is taken which suits their passions, their ignorance or sensibility. There 
is so little true feeling in the herd of the world, that I wish I could have got 
an act of parliament, when the books first appear’d, ‘that none but wise men 
should look into them.’ It is too much to write books and find heads to un- 
derstand them. The world, however, seems to come into a better temper about 
them, the people of genius here being, to a man, on its side’’ (Letters, p. 411). 

Works, Letters and Journals, ed. Prothero, 11, 359. 

«‘Sterne and Goldsmith,’’ The English Humourists. 

5Almost a lone voice is Herbert Read’s: ‘‘It must be admitted that there 
are passages in Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Journey which border on 
the modern sense of sentimentality. But they keep beyond the border’’ 
(‘*Sterne,’’ The Sense of Glory, Cambridge, 1929, p. 140). On the other hand, 
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Nothing in the novel is as sentimental as recent descriptions of 
the conditions under which it was composed. We are asked to 
contemplate Sterne, shattered by disease, devastated by love, drop- 
ping tears on his pathetic pages as he wrote them.* In Professor 
Cross’s account the tears are omitted, but Sterne’s gloom and help- 
lessness are more than ever emphasized: 


But the real significance of the journal to Eliza lies not in its literary 
artifice nor in its parallelisms, which would be disreputable were the process 
not so amusing; it lies in the fact that it completely reveals the pathological 
state of the emotions long suspected but never quite known to a certainty— 
whence sprang the Sentimental Journey, during the composition of which 
Sterne was fast dying of consumption, barely keeping himself afoot much of 
the time with ass’s milk; for when he ventured upon a more substantial diet, 
there stared him in the face the dreadful corrosive mercury. 

Each work is the counterpart of the other. In the journal we have the 
crude expression of the maudlin sentiment which often accompanies a wasting 
disease; in the Sentimental Journey we have sentiment refined to an art so 
exquisite as to place the author among the first masters of English prose.7 


Thus modern biography has fostered the old fallacy that there is 
something morbid and unhealthy about Sterne’s book, a view long 
ago expressed by Hannah More: 


Oh love divine! sole source of charity! 
More dear one genuine deed perform’d for thee, 
Than all the periods Feeling e’er could turn, 
Than all thy touching page, perverted Sterne!§ 


A foolish condemnation, but equally injudicious is E. A. Baker’s 
criticism of those crucial episodes, the peasant’s grief for his dead 
ass and Yorick’s meeting with Maria: ‘‘These are the aberrations 
of sentimentalism, losing all touch with reality in transports of 


Virginia Woolf wrote: ‘‘Thus in A Sentimental Journey we are never allowed 
to forget that Sterne is above all things sensitive, sympathetic, humane; that 
above all things he prizes the decencies, the simplicities of the human heart. 
And directly a writer sets out to prove himself this or that our suspicions are 
aroused. For the little extra stress he lays on the quality he desires us to see 
in him, coarsens it, overpaints it, so that instead of humour, we get farce, and 
instead of sentiment, sentimentality’’ (A Sentimental Journey through France 
and Italy, with an introduction by Virginia Woolf, Oxford, The World’s Class- 
ics, p. xiii). In his preface to A Sentimental Journey, New York, 1926, Pro- 
fessor Cross called it ‘‘the most sentimental book ever published’’ (p. xx). 

6Francis Bickley wrote, ‘‘He was incapable of recollecting emotion in tran- 
quillity, for he was never tranquil. The tears must often have fallen on his 
page as he wrote it’’ (A Sentimental Journey, the Abbey Classics, Boston, 
[n. d.], p. xvi). 

7The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, a new edition, 2 vols., New Haven, 
1925, m, 138-9. Cf. Herbert Read’s account of its composition which agrees in 
most details (A Sentimental Journey, edited with an introduction by Herbert 
Read, the Scholartis Press, London, 1929). 

sHannah More, ‘‘To Sensibility,’’ Works, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1832, 1, 35. 
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self-admiration.’’”® Nothing could be more unjustified than the 
assumption that Sterne, always sentimentally impeccable in T'ris- 
tram Shandy, was suddenly guilty of a gross lapse in taste, or 
humor. To explain such a change critics have felt forced to urge 
the effect of the twin shocks of disease and love in Sterne’s last 
year. 

The validity of these claims is open to dispute. Sterne had been 
desperately ill in the spring of 1767, and by the autumn’s end he 
had exhausted his slender reserves of stamina, but during most of 
the period of composition his health was better and his spirits more 
buoyant than they had been for years. On July 6th he wrote the 
Jameses, ‘‘I am now got perfectly well, but was a month after my 
arrival in the country in but a poor state,’’ to which he added, ‘‘I 
am now beginning to be truly busy at my Sentimental Journey.’’? 
By August 11th his health seemed better than it had been since he 
left college.** So he went to the York races and was ‘‘three days 
bad again—with a spitting of blood,’’? from which he recovered 
with his customary alacrity and flew off to Scarborough, emaciated 
but in possession of the strength to bathe in the sea daily and of 
the vivacity to tell Sir W. that he ‘‘jump’d every morning into 
Venus’ lap.’’* A few days later he was willing to travel from 
Coxwold into York to meet Sir W. at Bluit’s, where Sterne would 
laugh with him and drink barley water.** In October he reported 
that he was gaining weight, a circumstance which should convince 
us that he was not just then ‘‘dying of consumption,’’ and felt gay 
enough for an innuendo assuring Mrs. F. that in a fortnight he 


®E. A. Baker, The History of the English Novel, London, 1928, Iv, 262. 
10Letters, p. 375. 

11Idem, p. 390. 

12Idem, p. 392. 


13Idem, p. 394. 


14Idem, p. 395. The misapprehension of Sterne’s mood at this time has been 
furthered by the misreading of a few lines from this letter. He tells Sir W.., 
generally believed to be Sir William Stanhope, the witty and rakish brother of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, that he will meet him in town in the spring, ‘‘and 
then my Sentimental Journey will, I dare say, convince you that my feelings 
are from the heart, and that that heart is not of the worst of molds—praised 
be God for my sensibility! Though it has often made me wretched, yet I 
would not exchange it for all the pleasures the grossest sensualist ever felt.’’ 
This has often been cited as a serious avowal of sensibility, but a careful 
reading of the two letters makes clear the light and bantering tone of the 
correspondence. Sir W., according to Sterne, is a sensualist governed by his 
grossest passions, Sterne himself a chaste creature of the mind. Read in its 
context this bit of eloquence is seen to be merely another Jest on the theme 
of the preceding letter, ‘‘the body governs you, the mind me. 
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would be as well as even she could wish.1® Notice that he had un- 
duly fatigued himself with his work does not come until the 28th 
of November.*® Even then he held out, and the collapse came only 
after the 7th of December.’? All the while, if we may trust Richard 
Griffith, Sterne believed he would live ten more years.'® 

But there was his separation from Eliza to make him melancholy, 
His ‘‘heart too had been afflicted since the publication of Tristram 
Shandy. Eliza Draper, the object of his passion, had sailed to join 
her husband in Bombay.’”® Sterne told her in his journal that he 
placed her picture on his desk and gazed upon it as he wrote.” 
‘*Her spirit pervades the Sentimental Journey where her name is 
immortalized.’’*? This is not the place to disprove the belief that 
Eliza was ‘‘the one great passion of his life.’’ It may be doubted, 
however, whether a man as violently in love with a woman as Sterne 
is supposed to have been would cease writing to her because his 
wife was expected home two months later. When Sterne made the 
following entry in his diary, he believed that Mrs. Sterne would 
arrive late in September, yet he made her approach sound im- 
minent. 


—Augst 4—Hurried backwards & forwards abt the arrival of Madame, this 
whole weak—& then farewel I fear to this journal—till I get up to London— 
& can pursue it as I wish. at present all I can write would be but the History 
of my miserable feelings—she will be ever present—& if I take up my pen 
for thee—something will jarr within me as I do it—that I must lay it down 
again—I will give you one general acct of all my sufferings together—but not 
in Journals—I shall set my wounds a-bleeding afresh by it—& the Story can- 
not be too short.22 


Eliza, it is evident, had committed the feminine error of extracting 
a promise of an entry a day, and her Bramin was tired of his bond- 
age. Furthermore, it is only in the Journal that Sterne expressed 
a dread of his wife’s visit. The day before he lied for his liberty, 
he had written to the Jameses: 


I had letters from France by last night’s post, by which (by some fatality) I 


15Idem, pp. 396-7. 
16Idem, p. 402. 


17Sterne’s letter to Lee on December 7th shows signs of weakness, but makes 
no mention of illness. On the 28th he tells the James he has been confined to 
his room for three weeks (Idem, pp. 406-408). 


18Elizabeth and Richard Griffith, A Series of Genuine Letters between Henry 
and Frances, third ed., 6 vols., London, 1786, v, 200. 

19Virginia Woolf, op. cit., p. vi. 

20Letters, p. 365. 

21Cross, A Sentimental Journey, New York, 1926, p. xx. 

22Letters, pp. 386-7. 
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find not one of my letters has reached Mrs. S[terne]. .. My wife and dear 
girl are coming to pay me a visit for a few months; I wish I may prevail upon 
them to tarry longer.23 

Sterne was certainly deceiving someone, and it was probably Mrs. 
Draper, to whom he had already misrepresented Mrs, Sterne’s visit, 
made at his own request, as an unwelcome intrusion.24 The Journal 
to Eliza does not merit the confidence it has been accorded, and the 
entire relationship between Sterne and Mrs. Draper needs to be 
réexamined with the knowledge that it is the business of the absent 
lover, especially of a merely sentimental mistress, to invent woes 
he has never felt. At all events, whatever place Eliza held in 
Sterne’s life, she no more than ill health created the tone of the 
Sentimental Journey. That had appeared in Sterne’s sermons and 
reappeared in Tristram Shandy under the stress of criticism.?® 
Yorick’s sentimental pose was adopted in response, not to Sterne’s 
feelings but to popular demand for the pathos at which Sterne ex- 
celled. That the Sentimental Journey represents the solution of a 





23Idem, p. 385. Professor Curtis accuses Sterne of fibbing and points out that 
Sterne had informed Eliza of the miscarriage of his letters on July 5th. At 
that time, however, Sterne merely said that not one letter had got to them that 
month. That Sterne had actually received new letters from France is made 
almost certain by the fact that he told the same news to Hall-Stevenson on 
August 11th together with the probable date of Mrs. Sterne’s arrival. Sterne 
had passed a week with his friend late in July when he would surely have told 
Hall-Stevenson that his earlier letters had gone astray if he was as anxious to 
vindicate his conduct as he seems. 


24At the height of his passion for Eliza, Sterne wrote to Lydia: ‘‘I am 
unhappy—thy mother and thyself at a distance from me, and what can com- 
pensate for such destitution?—For God’s sake persuade her to come and fix in 
England, for life is too short to waste in separation—and whilst she lives in 
one country, and I in another, many people will suppose it proceeds from 
choice—besides I want thee near me, thou child and darling of my heart’’ 
(Idem, p. 307). 

25An eloquent passage from one of Sterne’s early sermons will demonstrate 
how old were the mood and the method of the Sentimental Journey. ‘‘ Let 
him go into the Dwellings of the Unfortunate, into some mournful Cottage, 
where Poverty and Affliction reign together. There let him behold the Dis- 
consolate Widow—sitting—steep’d in Tears;—thus sorrowing over the Infant 
she knows not how to succour—’O my Child, thou art now left exposed to a 
wide and vicious World, too full of Snares and Tempatations for thy tender 
and unpractis’G Age. Perhaps a Parent’s Love may magnify those Dangers.— 
But when I consider thou art driven out naked into the Midst of them, without 
Friends, without Fortune, without Instruction, my Heart bleeds beforehand 
for the Evils which may come upon thee. God, in whom we trusted, is wit- 
ness, so low had his Providence placed us, that we never indulged one Wish to 
have made thee rich,—virtuous we would have made thee ;——For thy Father, 
my Husband, was a good Man and feared the Lord’’ (The Case of Elijah and 
the Widow of Zerephath, consider’d, York, 1747, pp. 29-30). Here is the 
dramatic presentation of the character, the descriptive power, the pathos, all 
but the exquisite verbal felicity and Parson Yorick to wipe away the tears. 
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practical literary problem will be clear when we have seen the 
reasons for and the nature of the change Sterne effected. 

In one of his most fanciful moments, Sterne wrote in his Journal, 
**T have brought yT name Eliza! and picture into my work—where 
they will remain—when You and I are at rest for ever.’’* The 
reference clearly is to the first page of A Sentimental Journey, but 
the recurrence of Eliza’s name throughout the novel has lent weight 
to the assertion that her spirit pervades the book. Sterne, of course, 
had long ago discovered the piquant flavor which Jenny had given 
to Tristram Shandy, and the introduction of Eliza now need be 
thought little more than a new attempt to capitalize on an old 
trick. Nor does Yorick’s susceptibility originate in a mood to 
which Sterne had been subdued by disease and Mrs. Draper. Those 
eulogies of love, which prefaceers have so much fancied, have a 
long and unsentimental development, which it is interesting and 
suggestive to trace. Commenting, in Book VIII of Tristram 
Shandy, which was written in 1762 and 1763, on the Widow Wad- 
man’s eagerness to fall in love, Tristram remarks, 

—Gracious heaven!—but I forget I am a little of her temper myself; for 
whenever it so falls out, which it sometimes does, about the equinoxes, that an 
earthly goddess is so much this, and that, and t’other, that I cannot eat my 
breakfast for her—and that she careth not three halfpence whether I eat my 
breakfast or no— 

—Curse on her! and so I send her to Tartary, and from Tartary to Terra 
del Fuego, and so on to the devil: in short there is not an infernal niche where 
I do not take her divinityship and stick it. 

But as the heart is tender, and the passions in these tides ebb and flow ten 
times in a minute, I instantly bring her back again; and as I do all things in 


extremes, I place her in the very centre of the milky- -way— 
Brightest of stars! thou wilt shed thy influence upon some one 





27 


This goes on in Shandaic fashion flying from anger to passion and 
back to Jenny. A little later, Sterne introduces his description of 
Uncle Toby in love with words that anticipate A Sentimental Jour- 
ney : 


There is nothing shows the character of my father and my uncle Toby, in 4 
more entertaining light, than their different manner of deportment, under the 
same accident—for I call not love a misfortune, from a persuasion, that a man’s 
heart is ever the better for it—Great God! what must my uncle Toby’s have 
been, when ’twas all benignity without it.28 


When Sterne used the notion in a letter to the lovelorn Arthur Lee, 
it had reached a state much nearer its final development: 


26Letters, p. 358. 
27Book VIII, chapter 11. 
28Idem, Book VIII, chapter 26. 
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I am glad that you are in love—’twill cure you (at least) of the spleen, which 
has a bad effect on both man and woman—I myself must ever have some 
duleinea in my head—it harmonises the soul—and in those cases I first en- 
deavour to make the lady believe so, or rather I begin first to make myself 
believe that I am in love—but I carry on my affairs quite in the French way, 
sentimentally—‘‘l’amour (say they) n’est rien sans sentiment’’—Now not- 
withstanding they make such a pother about the word, they have no precise 
idea annex’d to it—And so much for that same subject called love—29 


These ideas are all refined and reworked in the various passages in 
the Sentimental Journey in which Yorick, whose heart was as 
erratic as Tristram’s head, avows with unmistakable humor his 
propensity to passion: 


In saying this, I was making not so much La Fleur’s eloge, as my own, having 
been in love, with one princess or other almost all my life, and I hope I shall 
go on so till I die, being firmly persuaded, that if ever I do a mean action, it 
must be in some interval betwixt one passion and another: whilst this inter- 
regnum lasts, I always perceive my heart locked up—I can scarce find it in it 
to give Misery a sixpence; and therefore I always get out of it as fast as I 
ean, and the moment I am rekindled, I am all generosity and goodwill again; 
and would do any thing in the world either for or with any one, if they will 
satisfy me there is no sin in it.30 


This theme is touched again at Amiens on Yorick’s receipt of 
Madame de L***’s invitation to stop at Brussels on his return. The 
first part has been often quoted as an example of Sterne’s senti- 
ment ; the example of Sterne’s humor at the end has been neglected : 


It had ever, as I told the reader, been one of the singular blessings of my 
life, to be almost every hour of it miserably in love with some one; and my 
last flame happening to be blown out by a whiff of jealousy on the sudden 
turning of a corner, I had lighted it up afresh at the pure taper of Eliza but 
about three months before——swearing as I did it, that it should last me 
through the whole journey bas 

Eternal fountain of happiness! said I, kneeling down upon the ground 
be thou my witness——and every pure spirit which tastes it, be my witness 
also, That I would not travel to Brussels, unless Eliza went along with me, 
did the road lead me towards heaven. 

In transports of this kind, the heart, in spite of the understanding, will 
always say too much.31 








Thus Yorick’s sentimental compliment to Eliza is turned into 
Sterne’s gibe at the extravagance and instability of his hero’s heart. 
But the true perspective of Eliza’s place in the book is gained with 
the discovery that Sterne used his letter to Lee not only for his 
celebrations of love, but also for the drummer’s letter to the cor- 
poral’s wife: 

2eLetters, p. 256. 


304 Sentimental Journey, ‘‘ Montriul.’’ 
31Idem, ‘‘ Amiens’’. 
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L’amour n’est rien sans sentiment. 
Et le sentiment est encore moins sans amour. 
On dit qu’on ne doit jamais desesperer. 
On dit aussi que Monsieur le Corporal monte la garde 
Mercredi: alors ce sera mon tour. 
Chacun & son tour. 
En attendant—Vive l’amour! et vive la bagatelle!32 


This delightful perversion of his own avowals ought alone to 
convince Sterne’s critics that he was not the slave of disease and 
love. Passion for Eliza was not propelling him. He was fol- 
lowing a carefully concerted plan, and his inspiration came from 
his notebook. 

Many incidents and passages in Sterne’s letters and in Tristram 
Shandy carry the mood and method of the Sentimental Journey 
back years before Sterne’s meeting with Eliza and the illness of 
1767. As Uncle Toby comes more and more to dominate the later 
volumes of Tristram, the tone of Sterne’s work mellows. In Book VI 
appears the story of Le Fever and the ever memorable episode of 
the siege of Lisle, for which Trim turned his Turkish pipes into 
cannon. Janatone, Old Honesty, and Nanette from Book VII would 
not be out of place in the later novel, nor would it be an easy task 
to demonstrate that there is any essential difference between Trim’s 
account of his love for the fair Beguine and Yorick’s adventures 
with his grisettes and filles de chambre. The Widow Wadman’s 
attack on Toby Shandy’s heart is conducted with all the delicacy of 
the Sentimental Journey, and so, too, is the deseription of the lamb- 
like manner in which Toby endured the tortures of love, sitting 
‘‘solitary and pensive with his pipe—looking at his lame leg—then 
whiffing out a sentimental heigh ho! which mixing with the smoke 
incommoded no mortal.’’** 

There is much to indicate that by the summer of 1766 Sterne had 
arrived at a clear conception of what the Sentimental Journey was 
to be, for Book IX of Tristram Shandy foreshadows it in many 
places, and the letters of this summer reflect the mood more fully 
than do those of the period in which his travels were being written. 
Sterne’s reply to Ignatius Sancho, for instance, might well have 
been spoken by Yorick: 

There is a strange coincidence, Sancho, in the little events (as well as in 
the great ones) of this world: for I had been writing a tender tale of the 


sorrows of a friendless poor negro-girl, and my eyes had scarse done smarting 
with it, when your Letter of recommendation in behalf of so many of her 


82Idem, ‘*‘The Letter.’’ 
33Tristram Shandy, Book VIII, chapter 26. 
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brethren and sisters, came to me—but why her brethr 

: - en?—or yours, Sanch 
any more than mine? It is by the finest tints, and most Atl pret 
that nature descends from the fairest face about St James, to the sootiest 
—— 7 — at — tint of these, is it, that the ties of blood are 
to cease? and how many shades must we descend lower still j ’ 
Mercy is to vanish with them.34 oe es em, ‘We 


He promised to use the story if he could, but he found no place for 
it in Tristram Shandy, although he did find a use for the girl at 
the beginning of Trim’s tale of how his brother Tom wooed the 
Jewish widow. There the little negress appeared 
with a bunch of white feathers slightly tied to the end of a long cane, flap- 
ping away flies—not killing them.— ’Tis a pretty picture! said my uncle 
Toby—she had suffered persecution Trim, and had learnt merey— 

—She was good, an’ please your honour, from nature, as well as from 
hardships; and there are circumstances in the story of that poor friendless 
slut, that would melt a heart of stone, said Trim; and some dismal winter’s 


evening, when your honour is in the humour, they shall be told you with the 
rest of Tom’s story, for it makes part of it——%5 


Thus Sterne extracted all the valid pathos from his story, if it was 
ever written, and by discarding the rest spared the world a piece of 
lachrymose futility. This aesthetic niceness, which made Sterne 
distrust the moral efficacy of tears, is nowhere better displayed than 
in the single sentence that constitutes the chapter following the 
eloquent address to Jenny, an apostrophe which rivals any of those 
to Eliza: 

I will not argue the matter: Time wastes too fast: every letter I trace 
tells me with what rapidity Life follows my pen; the days and hours of it, 
more precious, my dear Jenny! than the rubies about thy neck, are flying 
over our heads like light clouds of a windy day, never to return more—every 
thing presses on—whilst thou art twisting that lock,—-see! it grows grey; 
and every time I kiss thy hand to bid adieu, and every absence which follows 


it, are preludes to that eternal separation which we are shortly to make.— 
—Heaven have mercy upon us both! 


Chapter 9 

Now, for what the world thinks of that ejaculation——I would not give a 
groat.36 

Finally, Tristram’s encounter with Maria, an incident which will 
be discussed fully in another part of this paper, shows that Sterne 
had discovered already the material and technique characteristic 
of the Sentimental Journey. It is now abundantly evident that 
the last year of Sterne’s life effected no change in him that explains 
the difference between Tristram Shandy and A Sentimental Jour- 


34Letters, pp. 285,6. 


35Tristram Shandy, Book IX, chapter 6. 
36Idem, Book IX, chapters 8 and 9. 
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ney. To understand the reasons for that difference it is necessary 
to survey Sterne’s literary fortunes prior to 1767. 

Although the reception Sterne met from his contemporaries has 
been carefully recorded, their opinions have been viewed with anti- 
quarian interest and their real significance has been seldom seen. 
Sterne could say and mean, ‘‘I care not a curse for the crities,’’ 
but he could not mean it long.** His preoccupation with them 
shows he cared, and the heed he paid their strictures is amusingly 
demonstrated in the graphs he placed at the end of Book VI to 
prove that he had largely given up the digressions, violently cen- 
sured in the reviews of Books III and IV, and that his technique 
was fast approaching the perfection of the straight line.*® The 
desire of pleasing everyone, that foible so deliciously satirized in 
Yorick’s account of his popularity at Paris, was a trait of Sterne’s 
nature. To lose sight of this fact is to overlook the explanation 
for the public buffoonery which inseparably annexed the name of 
Tristram Shandy to Laurence Sterne’s character. This need ex- 
plains too those departures from common decency and truth which 
have been blindly attacked and futilely extenuated. As an author 
Sterne tried to find the taste of the public and satisfy it. In 
Tristram Shandy he partly failed. With A Sentimental Journey 
he pleased himself and also more other people than a clergyman 
usually ean. 

As soon as Sterne’s identity and profession were common knowl- 
edge, there began that furious debate on the moral and artistic 
merits of his writings, and the probable state of Sterne’s soul, 
which quite properly outlasted his life.*° But when the original vol- 
umes of Tristram appeared in London on the first of January, 1760, 
he was blessed with an anonymity which would have been lessened 
very little had his name appeared on the title-page. For once the 
professional reviewers were unanimous in their approbation ; hence 
it will be sufficient to quote the most ecstatic of them, who managed 
to sum up Sterne’s achievement and his own delight in the confines 


87Professor Cross gave much attention to contemporary criticism in his Life 
and Times of Lawrence Sterne, and additional material will be found in Pro- 
fessor Curtis’s notes in his edition of Sterne’s letters. 


38Letters, p. 140. 
s9Tristram Shandy, Book VI, chapter 40. 


40The question possessed enough immediate interest in 1771 to be worth 
debating on the boards of Drury-Lane. In Richard Cumberland’s The West 
Indian, produced that year, Sterne was attacked by the villainous Fullmer and 
vindicated by the virtuous Captain Dudley. 
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of a single sentence: ‘‘Oh rare Tristram Shandy !—Thou very 
sensible—humourous—pathetick—humane—unaceountable !—What 
shall we call thee?—Rabelais, Cervantes, What?’ Popular en- 
thusiasm reached an equal pitch, and when Sterne came up to 
London to be fed as well as famous, he had dinner engagements 
three weeks in advance. 

Then an ebb set in. Sterne’s celebrity provoked the jealousy of 
some; his conduct, for he undertook to live the réle of Tristram 
Shandy, created hostility in many. Only a few like Horace Wal- 
pole yawned and sneered at the book,*? but many like Dr. Delaney 
were ‘‘not a little offended with Mr. Sterne.’’** When the assault 
came openly, it was on Sterne as a man and the impropriety of his 
publishing his sermons under the title The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, 
which Owen Ruffhead, Sterne’s most ferocious critic, called ‘‘the 
greatest outrage against sense and decency that has been offered 
since the first establishment of Christianity.’’** If Ruffhead’s 
denunciations of Sterne now and later were not inspired by Bishop 
Warburton, an interesting possibility for which there seems to be 
no evidence, they must, at least, have made him a more welcome 
collaborator to the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Sterne’s success as the all-licensed fool of the aristocracy de- 
ceived him, and he was further blinded to the taste of the public 
by the insistence on ribaldry in the many pamphlets which sprang 
up in imitation of the Shandaic style, wherein the hack writers of 
London sought to rival Sterne in wit and surpassed him in in- 
decency.*® At all events, the third and fourth Books of Tristram 
Shandy created a storm of protest which taught Sterne the lesson 
that there were limits to what would be allowed him in the use of 
obscenity and double-entendre. The attack now shifted from the 
author to his book, and his friend Hall-Stevenson in surveying 
Sterne’s career takes cognisance of the antagonism. 


When the third and fourth volumes of Tristram Shandy made their ap- 
pearance, it must be acknowledged, that the public was not so eager im pur- 





41The London Magazine, February, 1760, xxrx, 111. 

42Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Toynbee, 16 vols., 1903, Iv, 369. 

43The Autobiography and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, edited by 8S. C. 
Woolsey, 2 vols., Boston, 1879, m1, 79. 

44The Monthly Review, May, 1760, xxi, 425. For the names of Sterne’s 
critics in this periodical, see Benjamin C. Nangle, The Monthly Review, First 
Series, 1749-1789, Indexes of Contributors and Articles, Oxford, 1934. 

45Descriptions of these pamphlets, some of which are very amusing, will be 
found in Cross’s Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, I, 208ff. 
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chasing and applauding them, as they had been with respect to the first two 
volumes. The novelty of the style and manner no longer remained; his digres- 
sions began to be tedious, and the meaning of his asterisks, which by this 
time had been clearly pointed out, were by many considered too gross and 
indelicate for the eye of chastity.46 


Testimony comes from all quarters. After fifteen vituperative 
pages, Owen Ruffhead wound up his criticism with the statement 
that these volumes ‘‘wpon the whole are not only secandalously in- 
decent, but absolutely Dull.’**7 On March 7th Horace Walpole 
was writing, ‘‘The second and third volumes of Tristram Shandy, 
the dregs of nonsense, have universally met the contempt they de- 
serve.’’*8 Mann, who had been ‘‘extremely diverted’’ by the first 
instalment, discovered now that ‘‘ Nonsense pushed too far, becomes 
insupportable.’’*® The tone of these volumes even moved Dr. Dodd 
to write a poem which was better prophecy than verse, for it pre- 
dicted Sterne’s popularity with precisely the readers he came to 
despise. 
Yes, they will laugh;—but who, vain Sterne, inquire! 

The wretched sons of vice and foul desire; 

To these your page immoral may be dear, 

But virtue o’er it sheds the conscious tear: 

The wise, the modest view it with concern, 

Detest the matter, and the master mourn. 

Is it for this you wear the sacred gown, 

To write and live the Shandy of the town ?50 
On December 27, 1761, Warburton wrote: ‘‘Sterne has published 
his fifth and sixth volumes of Tristram. They are wrote pretty 
much like the first and second, but whether they will restore his 
reputation as a writer is another question.’** To insist thus only 
on those who disliked the third and fourth volumes distorts the 
truth. They reached a second edition that year, and Hall-Steven- 
son insisted that Sterne ‘‘had nevertheless a great number of ad- 
mirers; and he was encouraged to publish a fifth and sixth vol- 
ume.’”2 Yet Sterne himself was aware of the change, for some 


46John Hall-Stevenson, Yorick’s Sentimental Journey Continued. To which 
is prefixed, Some Account of the Life and Writings of Mr. Sterne. London, 
1774, pp. elxxi-clxxii. 

47The Monthly Review, January, 1761, xxvi, 116. 

48Letters, ed. Toynbee, v, 32. 

49John Doran, Mann and Manners at the Court of Florence, 2 vols., London, 
1876, u, 72. 

50Whoever wishes to read the rest of Dodd’s eloquence may in Nichol’s 
Illustrations of the Literary History of the 18th Century, v, 780, 1. 

51Warburton, op. cit., p. 247. 

520p. cit., p. clxxii. 
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years later he told David Hume that ‘‘his vogue had lasted only 
one winter.’’®* 

Although Sterne began his fifth volume with a ‘‘care not a curse 
for the critics’’ attitude, he soon wrote himself out of it and into a 
frame of mind much closer to that of A Sentimental Journey. 
Tristram’s misadventure with the window sash, the last of the acci- 
dents that give the early volumes what unity they possess, is the 
central episode of Book V, ornamented with Sterne’s chapter on 
whiskers and the further predicaments of Dr. Slop. But it also 
includes those fine chapters in which Sterne showed the effect on 
the various members of the Shandy household of the news of Bob- 
by’s death culminating in Corporal Trim’s kitchen-oration, and 
Book VI begins the gentle sporting with Toby Shandy’s hobby- 
horse. This volume is further noteworthy for the story of Le Fever, 
the first pathetic tale of any length Sterne introduced into a work 
of fiction. 

The reviewers were partly mollified by the very real improve- 
ment. They remained critical of dots, dashes, and asterisks, but 
they were pleased by the story of Le Fever and the new spirit 
adopted toward the Shandys. The Critical Review remarked: 

Of a very different stile are some touches of character relating to Toby and 
to Trim, that we meet with in this volume, by which it appears that if our 
author has sometimes lost sight of Rabelais, he has directed his eye to a still 
greater original, even nature herself. The episode of Le Fever is beautifully 
pathetic, and exhibits the character of Toby and his corporal in such a point 
of view, as must endear them to every reader of sensibility. The author has 


contrived to make us laugh at the ludicrous peculiarity of Toby, even while 
we are weeping with tender approbation at his goodness of heart.54 


The article in the Monthly Review had been turned over to John 
Langhorne. He devoted his opening paragraphs to justifying the 
treatment Sterne’s immorality and indiscretion had received at 
Ruffhead’s hands, but he was as warm in his praise of Sterne’s 
merits as in his censure of Sterne’s indecencies. After reprinting 
the story of Le Fever, he brought his criticism to a close with this 
comment : 

Since Mr. Sterne published his Sermons, we have been of opinion, that his 
excellence lay not so much in the humourous as in the pathetic; and in this 


opinion we have been confirmed by the above story of Le Fever. We appeal 
to the Heart of every reader whether our judgment is not right. 


383J. Y. T. Greig, David Hume, New York, [1931], p. 304. 
54The Critical Review, January, 1762, xin, 68. 
55The Monthly Review, January, 1762, xxvi, 41. 
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The story of Le Fever, as Professor Cross has pointed out, was re- 
printed everywhere, and it did much to rehabilitate Sterne’s repu- 
tation. 

Sterne could win back the critics who were paid to read his book, 
but Tristram Shandy never again became a novel about which one 
could say as Boswell onee did, 

Who has not ‘Tristram Shandy’ read? 
Is any mortal so ill-bred #56 
Boswell himself came to be tired of the fun he had formerly rel- 
ished: ‘‘Tristram Shandy,’’ he wrote, ‘‘may perhaps go on a little 
longer; but we will not follow him. With all his drollery there is 
a sameness of extravagance which tires us. We have just a succes- 
sion of surprise, surprise, surprise.’**’ Now when Sterne needed 
money more than ever for the support of his family and himself 
abroad, the sale of Tristram Shandy fell off. He made literary 
capital of his situation in his eighth volume: ‘‘Is it not enough 
thou art in debt, and that thou hast ten ecart-loads of thy fifth and 
sixth volumes still—still unsold, and art almost at thy wit’s ends, 
how to get them off thy hands.’’** What could be turned into 
humor in his book was less funny in life, and there is real pathos 
in the inquiries Sterne sent Becket: ‘‘You tell me you scarse sell 
any of them—I should be extremely glad to know the exact account 
of what you have left upon y" hands; I have no doubt upon my 
mind of the edition selling off; & I hope by this time, You will 
have more hopes yourself.’’**> Word came back that approximately 
one fourth of the original edition of four thousand copies remained 
unsold. In July Sterne was again seeking information, and the 
request for news was repeated in October and the following March.” 
A review of Hall-Stevenson’s continuation of A Sentimental Jour- 
ney adds the information that the ‘‘7th, 8th, and 9th volumes have 
been less read than the rest.’’"** The public indifference which sub- 
stantiated critical admonitions forced Sterne to seek out new paths. 

The brevity of volumes seven and eight, which were not pub- 

lished until January, 1765, brought many jests upon them, but from 


56F, A. Pottle, ‘‘Bozzy and Yorick,’’ Blackwood’s Magazine, March, 1925, 


ccxvil, 307. 
57Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle, 1, 127. This is 


part of the entry for November 4, 1762. 
58Tristram Shandy, Book VIII, chapter 6. 
59Letters, pp. 191-2. March 12, 1763. 
60Jdem, pp. 199, 203, 211. 
61The Gentleman’s Magazine, August, 1769, xxxrx, 398. 
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Sterne’s old enemy the Monthly Review they elicited more praise 
than had yet been accorded him. Ralph Griffiths, the editor, under- 
took the criticism of this instalment in a dialogue which ran parallel 
to Tristram’s adventures on his travels through France, a trip 
which greatly pleased the reviewer. The first fifteen chapters of 
Book VIII, describing with doubtful decency the first impressions 
Uncle Toby made upon the Widow Wadman, were pronounced dull 
or worse, but the courtship itself swept Griffiths off his feet. 
‘‘Richardson—the delicate, the circumstantial Richardson himself, 
never produced any thing equal to the amours of Uncle Toby and 
the Widow Wadman.’’®? The insight and honesty of this one com- 
ment ought to win Griffiths more regard than he has usually re- 
ceived. His closing words are so important that they must be 
quoted at length. 


Ah, Mr. Shandy, your ninth and tenth!—that’s talking of things at a great 
distance. Better take a friend’s advice. Stop where you are. The Public, if 
I guess right, will have had enough by the time they get to the end of your 
eighth volume.—Your health Mr. Shandy, and hearty thanks for the entertain- 
ment you have given me—but—excuse me if I hazard a bold conjecture,—I am 
inclined to think that, all this while, you have not sufficiently cultivated your 
best talents. Give up your Long Noses, your Quedlinbergs, and your Andouil- 
lets.— Dr. Slop, indeed, is a great character: but, try your strength another 
way. One of our gentlemen once remarked, in print Mr Shandy—that he 
thought your excellence lay in the Pathetic. I think so too. In my opinion, 
the little story of Le Fevre has done you more honour than every thing else 
you have wrote, except your Sermons. Suppose you were to strike out a new 
plan. Give us none but amiable or worthy, or exemplary characters; or, if 
you will, to enliven the drama, throw in the imnocently humourous. Desipere 
in loco. No objection to Trim, any more than to Slop. Paint Nature in her 
loveliest dress—her native simplicity. Draw natural scenes, and interesting 
situations—In fine, Mr. Shandy, do, for surely you can, excite our passions to 
laudable purposes—awake our affections, engage our hearts—arouse, transport, 
refine, improve us. Let morality, let the cultivation of virtue be your aim— 
let wit, humour, elegance and pathos be the means; and the grateful applause 
of mankind will be your reward.6$ 


The Critical Review gave much the same advice in a less friendly 
fashion. They reminded him of Uncle Toby’s red breeches which 
had grown so thin that nothing could be done with them. ‘‘Indeed, 
Tristram,’’ they added, ‘‘your wit and humour, we are afraid, will 
very soon be in the same predicament with Uncle Toby’s red 
breeches. ’’®* 


62The Monthly Review, February, 1765, xxx, 136. 

68Idem, pp. 138-9. This passage is quoted by Professor Curtis (Letters of 
Laurence Sterne, p. 285, n. 3) with the comment that Griffith’s review may 
have influenced Sterne’s decision to interpolate the Sentimental Journey be- 
tween instalments of Tristram Shandy. The same conclusion is incorporated 
in my unpublished masters thesis, Sensibility and the Novel, Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), 1932. 


64The Critical Review, January, 1765, xix, 65-6. 
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Fortunately Sterne did not follow implicitly the advice of his 
critics. Never to have known for sure that Uncle Toby escaped the 
Widow could not have been borne without acquiring a stock of 
philosophy equal to Walter Shandy’s. It is impossible to say pre- 
cisely when Sterne determined on a new book. It is mentioned for 
the first time in an extant letter during the summer of 1766. 


Never man, my dear Sir, has had a more agreeable tour than your Yorick— 
and at present I am in my peaceful retreat writing the ninth volume of Tris- 
tram—I shall publish but one this year and the next I shall begin a new work 
of four volumes which when finish’d, I shall continue Tristram with fresh 
spirit.65 

More interested in the book in his head than in the one he was put- 
ting on paper, Sterne found composition laborious,®* a fact that 
explains why this is the grossest of the later volumes. Sterne, we 
have seen, had thought out his new method, and, I believe, it is 
hardly too much to say that Book IX was published principally to 
discover how Maria of Moulines would take. 

Since Sterne in his first presentation of Maria took all but the 
last step toward the Sentimental Journey, it will be worth our 
while to study at some length this stage of its development. One 
notices immediately a delicacy and heightening of expression that 
was reserved for the apostrophes in Tristram Shandy. There is no 
need to emphasize the true pathos of Maria’s plight. Her madness 
and her sorrow are worth our pity. Sterne asks no more. Instead, 
once her pathos has been made plain, he turns to his other char- 
acter, Tristram for the present, whose tender feelings thrust him 
into the scene, and the sentimental boldness of Sterne’s adventurer 
renders comic a situation that was in itself affecting. A piece of 
flippant irrelevance is used to give the final purge to the emotions. 





And who is poor Maria? said I. 

The love and pity of all the villages around us; said the postillion—it is 
but three years ago, that the sun did not shine upon so fair, so quick-witted 
and amiable a maid; and better fate did Maria deserve, than to have her 
Banns forbid, by the intrigues of the curate of the parish who published 
them.... 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where Maria was sitting: 
she was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up into 
a silk-net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one side— 
she was beautiful; and if ever I felt the full force of an honest heart-ache, it 
was the moment I saw her... . 

As the postillion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so melancholy, so tender 
and querulous, that I sprang out of the chaise to help her, and found myself 
sitting betwixt her and her goat before I relapsed from my enthusiasm. 


- 65Letters, p. 284. 
66‘¢So Tristram goes on busily—what I can find appetite to write, is so so”’ 
(To John Hall Stevenson, Letters, p. 290). 
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Maria looked wistfully for some time at me, and then at her goat—and then 
at me—and then at her goat again, and so on, alternately— 

—Well, Maria, said I softly—What resemblance do you find? 

I do entreat the candid reader to believe me, that it was from the humblest 
conviction of what a Beast man is,—that I asked the question; and that I 
would not have let fall an unseasonable pleasantry in the venerable presence 
of Misery, to be entitled to all the wit that ever Rabelais scattered—and yet 
I own my heart smote me, and that I so smarted at the very idea of it, that I 
swore I would set up for Wisdom, and utter grave sentences the rest of my 
days—and never—never attempt to commit mirth with man, woman, or child 
the longest day I had to live. ; ‘ 

As for writing nonsense to them—I believe, there was a reserve—but that 
I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria!—adieu, poor hapless damsel!—some time, but not now, I may 
hear thy sorrows from thy own lips—but I was deceived; for that moment she 
took her pipe and told me such a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, and with 
broken and irregular steps walked slowly to my chaise. 

What an excellent inn at Moulins.67 





Sterne must have awaited eagerly the criticism of this passage. 
Griffiths, who had just been delighted with ‘‘the Author’s pathetic 
manner of expression’’ in the apostrophe to Jenny, would now have 
been ravished but for Sterne’s encomium on the inn: 

What a pretty, whimsical affecting kind of episode has he introduced, in his 
chapter intitled Invocation! . .. But our Readers shall have the Chapter entire 
except the abrupt transition in the last two lines, which, in our opinion, serve 
but to spoil all, by an ill-tim’d stroke of levity; like a ludicrous epilogue, or 
ridiculous farce, unnaturally tagged to the end of a deep tragedy, only as it 


were, to efface every elevated, generous, or tender sentiment that might before 
have been excited by the nobler part of the evening’s entertainment.®$ 


In deference to the opinion here expressed, Sterne made his last 
real change and thereby ventured on higher comedy than he had 
ever attempted before. In place of the irrelevant flippaney with 
which he had closed this and other pathetic passages in Tristram 
Shandy, he substituted in the Sentimental Journey a piece of equal- 
ly unwarranted piety. 

When Maria reappeared her pathos was more fully developed and 
there was nothing which Griffiths could recognize as an ‘‘ill-tim’d 
stroke of levity’’ at the end. To avoid sentimentality Sterne relied 
in part upon the delicacy of his style, but the pages devoted to her 
are shot through with subtle humor. The passage which has given 
most offense to those who have thought Sterne serious is, of course, 
the one in which the extravagance of Yorick’s feelings and the 
pseudo-solemnity of his comments render him most humorous. 


She was dress’d in white, and much as my friend described her, except that 
her hair hung loose, which before was twisted within a silk net.—She had, 


67Book IX, chapter 24. 
68The Monthly Review, February, 1767, xxxv1, 98,9. 
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superadded likewise to her jacket, a pale green ribband, which fell across her 
shoulder to the waist; at the end of which hung her pipe.—Her goat had been 
as faithless as her lover; and she had got a little dog in lieu of him, which she 
had kept tied by a string to her girdle: as I look’d at her dog, she drew him 
towards her with the string.—‘‘ Thou shalt not leave me, Sylvio,’’ said she. I 
look’d in Maria’s eyes, and saw she was thinking more of her father than of 
her lover or her little goat; for as she uttered them, the tears trickled down 
her cheeks. 

I sat down close by her; and Maria let me wipe them away as they fell, 
with my handkerchief. I then steep ’d it in my own and then in her ’s—— 
and then in mine——and then I wiped her’s again and as I did it, I felt 
such indescribable emotions within me, as I am sure could not be accounted 
for from any combination of matter and motion. 

I am positive I have a soul; nor can all the books with which materialists 
have pestered the world ever convince me to the contrary.6® 











The humorist in Sterne could not have failed to be delighted by the 
absurdity of the inundation, the philosopher and theologian by the 
irrelevance of the proof to the conclusion. The moral of the story 
is the final touch of humor, without which the ultimate would have 
been left undone just as truly as the ‘‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale’’ would 
be unfinished without its platitudes. 

A foolish consistency was no hobgoblin of Sterne’s mind. The 
statements he made about the Sentimental Journey during the 
period of its composition are equivocal, and their nature, as usual, 
depends on the audience of the moment. In one place in the novel 
Yorick deseribed the purpose of his journey thus: 

I conceive every fair being as a temple, and would rather enter in, and see 
the original drawings, and loose sketches hung up in it, than the transfigura- 
tion of Raphael itself. 

The thirst of this, continued I, as impatient as that which inflames the 
breast of the connoisseur, has led me from my home into France——and from 
France will lead me through Italy—’tis a quiet journey of the heart in 


pursuit of Nature, and those affections which arise out of her, which make us 
love each other and the world, better than we do.70 





These edifying sentiments were repeated in the well-known letter 
to the beautiful and sentimental Mrs. James, a woman far dearer to 
Sterne than Eliza, perhaps because he could not make love to her. 
My Sentimental Journey will please Mrs. J[ames], and my Lydia—I can 
answer for those two. It is a subject which works well, and suits the frame 
of mind I have been in for some time past—I told you my design in it was to 


teach us to love the world and our fellow creatures better than we do—so it 
runs most upon those gentler passions and affections which aid so much to it.7! 


These assertions are true in part and describe some aspects of the 
book, but for real self-revelation we must look at a letter to that 





69‘ “ Maria—Moulines’’ 
70°*The Passport—Versailles’’. 
71Letters, p. 400. 
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spritely young woman named Hannah, the carefree gaiety of whose 
mind can best be estimated from her writing to Sterne to tell him 
she was his ‘‘more than ever woman was.’’? Sterne knew that 
Lydia and Mrs. James wished to weep and how to make them do it. 
Hannah was worth a challenge and got one. 

I have something else for you, which I am fabricating at a great rate, & that 


is my Journey, which shall make you cry as much as ever it made me laugh— 
or I’ll give up the Business of sentimental writing—& write to the Body.78 


To Sir George Macartney he insisted again on the humorous nature 
of his performance in a letter which smacks more of Tristram than 
of Yorick: 


I am going to ly-in; being at Christmas at my full reckoning—and unless what 
I shall bring forth is not press’d to death by these devils of printers, I shall 
have the honour of presenting to you a couple of as clean brats as ever chaste 
brain conceiv’d—they are frolicksome too, mais cela n’empeche pas.74 


Finally, from the early pages of A Sentimental Journey comes 
another expression of Sterne’s comic purpose in his novel. 





But what were the temptations (as I write not to apologise for the weak- 
nesses of my heart in this tour, but to give an account of them)——shall 
be described with the same simplicity, with which I felt them.75 





To which Yorick adds a moment later, ‘‘but I am as weak as a 
woman; and I beg the world not to smile, but pity me.’’® Had 
Sterne’s humor forsaken him, there might be some reason for taking 
these statements seriously, but his book and the letters of the 
autumn show that his wit was as lively as ever. 

Richard Griffith, who met Sterne for the first time at Scar- 
borough early in the fall, shows in his accounts of his conversations 
with Sterne that pathos was not at that time Sterne’s main motive. 
Writing to his wife, Griffith reported, 


He has communicated a Manuscript to us, that he means soon to publish. 
It is stiled a Sentimental Journey through Europe, by Yoric. It has all the 
Humour and Address of the best Parts of Tristram, and is quite free from the 
Grossness of the worst. There is but about Half a Volume of it wrote yet. 
He promises to spin the Idea through several Volumes in the same chaste Way, 
and calls it his Work of Redemption; for he has but little Superstition to 
appropriated Expressions.77 


72Idem, p. 393. 

78Idem, p. 401. 

74Idem, p. 405. 

75*In the Street—Calais’’. 
76‘ The Snuff-Box—Calais’’. 
7770p. cit., V, 83. 
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Griffith was just intelligent enough to be trustworthy. Had Sterne 
been the sentimentalist he is described, Griffith would have been 
impressed, in which case Sterne would not have been for him ‘‘the 
modern Democritus, Tristram Shandy.’’’* Or had Sterne chosen to 
act the part of Yorick, the generous lover of mankind, he could 
have hoodwinked Griffith. Sterne had a tear to drop on Griffith’s 
autobiography, but he impressed his audience with the wit and 
humor of his own novel rather than with its pathos. 

Sterne furthered his mystification of the publie by using an old 
name for a new character. The Yorick who counted grisette’s pulses 
and flattered impartially coquette, deist, and dévoté in their coteries 
is not identical with the lousy prebendary of the same name, who 
could not refuse his neighbors a horse to ride for the midwife. 
And neither one is quite Sterne, who, if he was never as Shandean 
as he had made the world think him, was never as sentimental as 
the new Yorick. Yorick is a Cervantie hero led into ludicrous ex- 
travagances by the hyper-sensibility of his heart. Some natural 
confusion was caused by the use of the first person in the novel 
which made it easier for Sterne than it had been for Cervantes and 
Fielding, who often take sides with their quixotic heroes, to step 
into and out of Yorick’s character. Sterne as well as Yorick was 
moved by the Chevalier de St. Louis and by the Marquis de B****’s 
reassumption of his sword, but Sterne surely laughed when Yorick 
said: 

It is a miserable picture which I am going to give of the weakness of my 
heart, by owning that it suffered a pain, which worthier occasions could not 
have inflicted—I was mortified with the loss of her hand, and the manner in 


which I had lost it carried neither oil nor wine to the wound: I never felt 
the pain of a sheepish inferiority so miserable in my life.79 


When all the incidents and characters pass through the distorted 
prism of Yorick’s heart, the inevitable result is comedy. Sterne 
had passed the spring in a miasma of emotion; the autumn was oc- 
ecupied with the mockery of it. 

The Sentimental Journey, then, was-a hoax by which Sterne 
persuaded his contemporaries that the humor he wanted to write 
was the pathos they wished to read. This theory does not deny 
Sterne’s susceptibility to sentiment or the occasional genuine ex- 
pression of his feelings in the Sentimental Journey. For the most 
part, however, his sensibility displayed itself in the discovery of 





78I bid. 
79°‘The Remise Door—Calais’’. 
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situations of true pathos, like the grief of the master for his dead 
ass, which are carried into sentimental farce by the introduction of 
an incongruity or exaggeration of feeling, and lifted to the level of 
high comedy, or dropped into the realms of bathos, by Yorick’s 
sentimental moralizing. This hypothesis does imply that Sterne 
intended the sentimentality, in the modern sense, of the Sentimental 
Journey, that whomever he gulled he was not his own dupe, and 
that in those letters where he boasted of his feelings, he was Yorick- 
ing now as he had Shandyed before. Far from wantoning with his 
emotions, Sterne made fun of the man who did. 

The folly of Sterne’s friends has been their attempt to defend 
him on untenable ground. In endeavoring to justify the peccadil- 
loes of his life and art from the attacks of conventional moralists, 
they have counter-attacked where there is no hope of success. To 
save Sterne’s reputation the shock of having been false to Eliza 
Draper, to whom it would have been more discreditable to have 
been true, they have blinded others, if not themselves, to Sterne’s 
real integrity as an artist and obscured his honesty, within the 
limits he would have acknowledged valid, as a man. By seeing 
how A Sentimental Journey grew out of his need to satisfy the 
public and his desire to please himself, we come closer to the man 
Sterne, who would not prostitute his talent for humor to reap the 
easy rewards of pathos. 





THE MUTINY ON THE LUCY ANN 


By Ipa LEESON 
Sydney, Australia 


Mr. C. R. Anderson, in his Melville in the South Seas has brought 
together a mass of facts hitherto unpublished, or scattered through 
various publications, and has added lengthy notes and a bibli- 
ography which indicate very extensive research. While fully ace- 
knowledging his work, and the debt which students of Melville and 
of Pacific research owe to him, it seems imperative that there should 
now be published some further facts concerning the mutiny on the 
Lucy Ann, which Mr. Anderson’s investigations failed to uncover. 
On page 214 of his book, he writes of the trial of the mutineers in 
the office of the consul at Papeete and of the various documents, 
which, according to Melville, were produced and read there, and 
adds :— 


What a treasure to the biographer would be these documents which are said 
to tell the whole story of the Lucy Ann! But all search for them has proved 
unavailing. Neither the Log Book nor any of the ship’s papers can be found 
at Sydney, and the spasmodically kept records of the English consular office 
at Tahiti one hundred years ago contain no trace of the whole affair. Sim- 
ilarly, the records of the British Foreign Office have been searched without 
result. 





And in a note he states: 


—Another letter, dated Papeete, April 23, 1934, from M. le Secretaire 
de la Société d’Etudes Océaniennes, Tahiti, says, concerning the affair of 
the Lucy Ann: ‘‘J’ai le regret de vous informer que malgré toutes mes 
recherches, je n’ai pu trouver ici aucun document concernant ce batiment;’’ 
and he adds, what seems to make further research futile: ‘‘Les archives du 
Consulat anglais de Papeete ne datent que de 1845.’’ 


It is true that neither the Log nor any of the ship’s papers are to 
be found at Sydney, but the papers described by Melville were, in 
1934, in the British Consulate at Papeete. How Mr. Anderson’s 
informant missed them and other records of dates earlier than 
1845 one cannot say, but it is certain that about that time several 
students of Pacific history had access to these records, and made 
use of them in published articles. Probably none of these students 
were interested in Melville, and if they saw the Lucy Ann papers 
took no special notice of them. In 1935, however, the Trustees of 
the Mitchell Library at Sydney had their attention drawn to cer- 
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tain material of special interest to Australian students, and made 
representations to the British Foreign Office for the purpose of 
securing its transfer to Sydney. From the earliest days of settle- 
ment in New South Wales there had been connection with Tahiti, 
and it had been considered that the jurisdiction of the Governor of 
the colony ran so far as the Society Islands. Ships registered at 
Sydney traded there, Sydney seamen deserted there, convicts es- 
caped and landed there. The Trustees’ representations were favour- 
ably considered, and in the following year, a portion of the Con- 
sulate records was transferred to the Mitchell Library. There is 
no doubt that in the course of years numerous documents had dis- 
appeared. In the inadequate storage accommodation available they 
had been subject to the ravages of the tropical climate and tropical 
insects. At one period, during the acting-Consulate of Charles B. 
Wilson, who figures so prominently in Melville’s story, they had 
been so carelessly kept that some disappeared altogether. One 
document in the records transferred attests this fact. But the Lucy 
Ann papers were not among these, and they are now in the Mitchell 
Library. When they were received, they were brought to the no- 
tice of Mr. J. B. Earnshaw, of Sydney, who had, for many years, 
been seeking clues to Melville’s Pacific history, and a portion of 
whose research was published by M. Jean Simon in the Revue 
Anglo-Américaine in December 1935. Mr. Earnshaw, who had, also, 
developed a very interesting theory as to the identity of Long- 
Ghost, incorporated some of the material in his previous work, and 
submitted an article to a leading American journal, whose editor, 
however, considered it outside his scope, and sent it on to another 
journal, with the same result. And so it remained unpublished. 

All the documents mentioned by Melville are contained in the 
packet of papers, rather badly insect-holed, but otherwise in good 
condition. They begin with the complaint against the crew of 
Henry Ventom, the master, dated Sept. 24th, 1842. Addressed to 
C. B. Wilson, H.B.M. Consul, Tahiti, it runs :— 

I have to request that you will take the Bark ‘Lucy Ann’ into your hands— 
as I am not able through sickness to do anything myself. A number of the 
people refused their duty while lying off and on which forced the chf. Officer 
to bring her into port, which is contrary to my orders. It is running the Ship 
to a great expense and sacrificing the owners’ property. I therefore beg you 
will see everything rectified. 

There follow, dated Oct. 5th, 1842, the depositions against Eleven 
Seamen belonging to the barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’”’ of Sydney for Revolt 
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and refusal of duty. Those who made depositions were Henry 
Ventom, Francis Johnstone, James German, Benbow Byrne, Joseph 
Jackson, Andrew Blackburn, William Brown, George Antonio, 
James Hall, Charles F. P. Cross, Immanuel Senora and Robert 
Davis, against John Garritson, William Bunnell, Amado Sylva, 
Charles Watts, James Smyth, Henry Burke, James Watts, William 
Matthews, David Fraser, and Herman Melville, all articled seamen 
belonging to the barque ‘‘Luey Ann’’ of Sydney, for a revolt and 
refusing to do their duty—also against John B. Troy for embezzle- 
ment, and also refusing to do his duty on board of said barque. 
Then comes the statement of Wilson, given under his hand and 
seal of office as H.B.M. Acting-Consul, and dated October 5th, that 
there personally appeared before him on that date the deponents 
listed above, all of the Lucy Ann save Francis Johnstone, Surgeon, 
residing at Tahiti, and that they did all make oath to the truth and 
correctness of the statements in the depositions annexed against the 
seamen for revolt and refusal to do duty, and against John B. Troy, 
steward, for embezzling several medicines from the medicine chest 
belonging to the owners of said Barque, and also for refusing to do 
his duty. 

Capt. Ventom stated that the Lucy Ann left Sydney on February 
18, 1842, and continued, 


Last June I took said barque to the Marquesas Islands and on the seventh 
anchored in Resolution Bay in the island of Sta. Christine, where I procured 
wood and water and got refreshments for the ship’s company. Eight of the 
crew and the second officer deserted at said place and two more of the crew 
for being mutinous I put in irons and delivered up to the Commandant who 
delivered them up to the Rear Admiral A. du Petit Thouars on board the 
French Frigate ‘‘Reine Blanche’’ to be delivered up to the English Admiral 
commanding in chief at Valparaiso. At the islands of Nukuhiva and Dominica 
I shipped men in the room of the deserters and made up my complement of 
crew. On the 20th of August last I left the Marquesas with the full comple- 
ment of able and ordinary seamen but not officers and made sail to the west- 
ward in the prosecution of the voyage. I was then perfectly well in health 
and strength and all on board with the exception of five of the crew who were 
ailing and ill of the venereal. On the 27th of August last I was taken ill and 
on the 4th of September last I was confined to my cabin. My complaint in- 
creased and on the 8th of the same month I instructed Mr. German my chief 
officer to proceed to Tahiti. We made Tahiti on the 20th of same month. I 
sent the Chief Officer on shore for a Doctor who brought one off (Dr. John- 
stone) in the afternoon of the same day. After the Doctor examined me he 
said I must be removed on shore for the safety of my life. On the 22nd day 
of the same month I was lowered down with the boat and taken on shore and 
put in a house engaged by Mr. Wilson. When I came on shore I told the 
Chief Officer to take charge of the vessel during my absence, to keep her off 
and on the port. I did not then make final arrangements for his prosecuting 
the voyage. I requested the Acting Consul to go on board to inform the crew 
of my being obliged (for the benefit of my health) to be left on shore and in 
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the mean time to acquaint them that th i i 
a cone i” poe e Chief Officer would take command 

In the evening of the same day after returning fr i 
Consul informed me that he had been on board ial that p Paypeo had a 
jection to prosecute the voyage during my sickness under my Chief Officer 
and had no complaint to make only that they wished the sick men taken out 
of the vessel and the full complement of seamen and officers, which the Actin 
Consul told them he had promised to make up and send on board the next da “ 
The crew made no complaints before I left the vessel. I did not intend that 
the vessel should come into port—the crew never expected that she was to 
come into port before I left the vessel. I never told the Chief Officer to bring 
the vessel into port but gave him positive instructions to lay off and on the 
port only. Next day Mr. Wilson shipped two officers and two men for me 
who were to have gone on board in the afternoon of the same day, a boat be- 
ing hired expressly to convey them on board. P 

On Saturday morning the Twenty fourth of the same month th 
brought into port. The Chief Officer waited upon me and ati on 
obliged to bring the vessel into port in consequence of Ten of the crew having 
refused to do any more duty, there not being left sufficient on duty to work 
the vessel, and to keep her at sea with safety. I again applied to the Acting 
Consul who went on board and had all who refused to do their duty who were 
the occasion of the vessel being brought into port taken out of the vessel and 
put into prison. 

On Wednesday the Twenty Seventh of same month the Acting Consul ex- 
amined the Prisoners before me and in presence of Dr. Myrick, they all still 
positively refused to do their duty whether I again went on board or whether 
the Chief Officer took command. They could assign no other reason than that 
Mr. German the Chief Officer was not capable of taking charge of the vessel, 
that they signed under Captain Ventom and not under the mate, and that they 
would not do any more duty on board of her. They were all combined and 
would not return to their duty. The Acting Consul then sent them all back 
to prison and told them they should be kept there until they thought proper to 
return to their duty. 

Having left the last port of the Marquesas only about six weeks since, there 
being plenty of provisions on board and everything else requisite for prosecut- 
ing the voyage I did not consider it necessary for the vessel to be brought into 
port for the purpose of landing me and the others who were sick and to ship 
three or four men to make up the full complement of crew. If the men had 
behaved themselves as good seamen they would not have refused duty merely 
for the sake of going into port. [Here follow names of the men who refused 
duty]. The vessel coming into port has occasioned unnecessary expense and 
loss to the owners. 


The deposition of Dr. Johnstone states that he found the master 
in a dangerous state and when he returned on shore furnished his 
certificate to the Acting Consul, and that on the 22nd he was re- 
quested by the latter to accompany him on board to examine some 
of the crew who complained of being sick. Of the six complaining 
he found only Utley and Henry Smyth needed to be taken out of 
the vessel, and on the crew being called aft by Mr. Wilson he heard 
them make no other complaint than that the vessel had not her com- 
plement of seamen and officers. 

The Chief Officer, James German, deposed :— 


I am Chief Officer of the Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ Henry Ventom, Master. I 
shipped on board said Barque and signed articles in Sydney for a whaling 
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voyage on the 25th January last, and sailed from Sydney in February last. 
We anchored in Resolution Bay at the Marquesas Islands in July last, and 
there procured wood, water, pigs and other refreshments for the crew. We 
laid at anchor in said Bay about three weeks. The second mate, carpenter 
and seven others of the crew deserted from the ship while laying in that Bay. 
I do not know the cause of their running away, they had food and plenty of 
provisions, good treatment and liberty time while in port. The carpenter run 
away with one of the boats. We got the boat back having been recovered by 
order of the French commandant at said Island. After leaving Resolution Bay 
we went to the Islands of Nukuhiva and Dominica and shipped men in the 
place of those who deserted. About a day or two after leaving the Marquesas 
the Captain complained of being ill and soon after was confined to his cabin 
not able to walk. He instructed me to take the vessel to Tahiti for the pur- 
pose of getting medical advice. The Captain being in such a dangerous state 
I previously hauled up for Tahiti, without his knowledge. When we arrived off 
Tahiti on the 20th of September last I went on shore and brought Doctor 
Johnstone on board who examined the Captain and said that he would have to 
be left on shore to recover his health. On the 22nd of same month I took the 
Captain on shore and brought on board Mr. Wilson the Acting Consul and Dr. 
Johnstone in the afternoon of the same day. The doctor examined some of 
the crew who complained of being ill and not able to work. The Acting Consul 
had the men mustered aft—they all said in answer to Mr. Wilson’s questions 
that they had good provisions on board and enough of them, that they had no 
fault to find with me, and had no objection to do their duty under me as com- 
mander for a short cruise while the Captain was left ashore for the benefit of 
his health, if they had the full complement of seamen and officers. Mr. Wilson 
said that if they had no other complaint he would endeavour to rectify it by 
shipping men and officers to make up the full complement of crew—that there 
should be sufficient to lower four boats. Soon after Garretson, Bunnell, Sylva, 
and C. Watts said that they would do no more duty on board of the vessel— 
they said ‘‘We signed under Captain Ventom and not under the mate and our 
agreement is broken by the Captain’s leaving and going on shore.’’ Shortly 
after Mr. Wilson left the vessel several more of the crew refused to do their 
duty and during the night Twelve of the Crew including those who said were 
ill were off duty—Troy, Matthews, I. Smyth, and Melville were reported by 
the Doctor well enough to do their duty. Utley and Henry Smyth were not 
well enough to do duty, and Buck, Garretson, C. Watts, I. Watts, Sylva and 
Fraser, refused because I was to take command of the vessel. Captain Ventom 
did not tell me to bring the vessel into port. I do not now remember him 
particularly telling me ‘‘to lay off and on the port with the vessel.’’ Next 
morning on the 24th those who refused to do duty last evening still remained 
so. When I told them to turn to they said they did not sign under me and 
would do no more duty on board; and would not proceed on the voyage, that 
the cruise was up and that I was not a fit person to command the ship. About 
seven o’clock of the same morning I bore up and took the vessel into the port 
of Papeete, because there were not sufficient men on board who did their duty 
to take care of the ship. After I brought the vessel to an anchor, the Acting 
Consul came on board and asked me the reason I brought the ship into an 
anchor, contrary to the Captain’s orders. I told him that I had not a sufficient 
number of men on duty to work the vessel. The Acting Consul then told me 
to muster all the crew aft which I did and placed on one side of the deck all 
who refused to do duty. They then also said that they would do no more duty 
on board of the vessel. 


In the afternoon of the same day the Acting Consul came on board again 
and soon afterwards an armed boat came alongside from the French Frigate 
‘‘Reine Blanche’’ with an officer who took out of the ship all who refused to 
do their duty—Garretson, Sylva, Bunnell and Charles Watts were the first who 
refused their duty and I believe them to be the ringleaders in the affair. Troy, 
Matthews and Henry Smith deserted at the island of Nukuhiva in the Mar- 
quesas, were apprehended and returned on board. Troy had charge of the 
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medicine chest and when he deserted stole several medicine i - 
wards found and returned to the Captain by the natives gabe pcg 
duced which I delivered to the Acting Consul at the Consulate on Tuesday nt 

On Wednesday the 29th of the same month I was present when the said 
Acting Consul before the Captain and Doctor Myrick examined the prisoners 
who again requested of them to return to their duty, they refused and again 
gave the same reason for refusing as they did the morning I took the ship in 
Herman Melville also said that he would do no more duty and would share the 
same - the om — — to do their duty. Their articles of agreement 
were then read to them and they all ordered to i i 
they would return to their duty. : ao ee 

I have never ill treated any of the crew during the voyage and they have 
never had any just reason to complain of their bad treatment on board the 
ship nor about the provisions. 

On the night of the 23rd of the same month in the first watch I ordered 
Benbow Burn (who had charge of the watch) to set the Jib and Foresail; 
about an hour afterwards James Watts came to me and told me that said 
Benbow had struck him, because he, the said James Watts, wanted to set the 
Jib and said Benbow ordered him not. I then told said Benbow that he had 
no business to strike said Watts—I was not on deck when it happened. I did 
= see Benbow strike Watts, neither did I sanction Benbow’s striking said 
Watts. 


There follow the depositions of the other men above-mentioned, 
Benbow Byrne separately and the others jointly, all except Cross 
and Davis signing by marks. Another deposition by the Acting- 
Consul, dated October 5th, 1842 follows and shows that Melville 
joined the others who refused duty three days after their refusal. 


British Consulate, 
Tahiti, October 5th, 1842. 


I, Charles Burnet Wilson, H.B.M. Acting Consul for the Society and Friendly 
Islands, by lawful authority duly appointed Do hereby certify that John Gar- 
ritson, William Bunnell, Amado Sylva and Charles Watts did in my presence, 
and in the presence of Francis Johnstone, Surgeon, on the evening of the 
Twenty third day of September last, refuse to do their duty on board of the 
said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ of Sydney,—that on the morning of the Twenty 
fourth day of said month of September, the said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ was 
brought into the Port of Papeete, Tahiti, by James German, the Chief Officer 
of said Barque contrary to the orders of Henry Ventom the master of said 
Barque; who was on shore incapacitated to do his duty through sickness, and 
that the said James German was compelled to bring the said Barque into Port 
in consequence of the greater part of the crew having revolted in the offing 
and refused to do any more duty on board of said Barque—that before me on 
board of said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ on same said Twenty fourth day of Sep- 
tember James Smyth, Henry Burke, James Watts, John B. Troy, William 
Matthews and David Fraser did join the before said named Garritson, Bun- 
nell, Sylva, and Charles Watts and did all positively refuse to do their duty 
on board of said Barque—That on the afternoon of said day of said month I 
caused the above named said Garritson, Bunnell, Sylva, Charles Watts, James 
Smyth, Henry Burke, James Watts, John B. Troy, William Matthews, and 
David Fraser to be confined in prison for such revolt and refusal of duty— 
That on the Twenty seventh day of said month of September before me in the 
presence of Doctor Meyrick residing at Tahiti Herman Melville with the said 
Garritson, Bunnell, Sylva, Charles Watts, James Smyth, Henry Burke, James 
Watts, John B. Troy, William Matthews and David Fraser did all refuse to 
return to their duty on board of said Barque ‘‘ Lucy Ann’’ whether said Henry 
Ventom again went on board or not, or whether the said James German then 
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commanding officer was to take charge of said Barque for a short cruise while 
the said Henry Ventom remained on shore for the benefit of his health—That 
after such refusal I again caused the before named revolters to be again re- 
turned to prison there to remain until they the said revolters would return to 
their duty—That finally on this fifth day of October the said revolters did all 
in the British Consulate Tahiti, before me, and in the presence of the said 
Richard Barff, and in the presence of the said Master, Chief Officer and re- 
mainder of the crew of the said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’? positively refuse to 
return to their duty on board of said Barque without just cause or reason— 
and I also do hereby certify that I the said Acting Consul on application of 
said Master, caused the before named Garritson, Bunnell, Sylva, Charles Watts, 
James Smyth, Henry Burke, James Watts, John B. Troy, William Matthews 
and David Fraser to be returned to prison, and kept in confinement in charge 
of the Tahitian authorities for such revolt and refusal of duty as preferred 
against the before named Garritson, Bunnell, Sylva, Charles Watts, James 
Smyth, Henry Burke, James Watts, William Matthews and David Fraser, and 
for embezzlement and refusal of duty as preferred against the said John B. 
Troy. 


The next document is a letter trom Wilson to the Provisional 
Council, dated October 5th, asking their assistance in deciding ‘‘an 
exceedingly difficult case’’ he has to dispose of, and requesting their 
presence at his office that day for the final examination. This is 
followed by the Council’s reply, in French, and signed by the mem- 
bers, J. A. Moerenhout, E. Reine, and de Carpegna. They regret 
that their position does not permit them to take part in the proceed- 
ings, but they advise that every effort be used to persuade the men 
to return to duty, failing which they should be imprisoned until a 
warship arrives which can take the necessary action. 

The Consul’s next letter is quoted in full, as it concerns the escape 
of certain of the prisoners and the circumstances surrounding the 
imprisonment of the remainder. It is dated November 19th, 1842. 


Gentlemen, 

I have the honour of addressing you to inform you that through the re- 
peated manifest and wilful neglect of the Local Authorities of this Island in 
suffering the Prisoners belonging to the British Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ com- 
mitted to their charge on the 26th September last for an act of revolt on 
board of said Barque, to go at large, in having taken them and allowing them 
to go to the other side of the Island on pleasure and on private business of 
natives of the Island, and in allowing four of them to make their escape from 
the Island I am bound to protest against said authorities for aiding and abet- 
ting said prisoners in their attempt to escape the ends of justice and for a 
violation of that right due to H.B.M. Government as that of the most Friendly 
Nation. 

As the Provisional Protectorate of the Tahitian Government I feel it my 
duty to acquaint you of the above proceedings of said Authority that through 
your interference more effective measures may be taken for the treatment and 
confinement of the prisoners under their charge until the arrival of one 
of H.B.M. ships or until proper opportunity offers of sending them to one of 
H.M. Colonies or to the Comm’. in Chf. at Valpraiso. 

The prisoners stand charged with having committed an act of revolt, in com- 
bining together and refusing to do their duty as articled seamen on board 
of the said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ without just cause or provocation which 
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thereby distressed the said vessel, prevented her from prosecuting h 
and compelled the commanding officer to bring the ser io aukee ie te 
port of Papeete contrary to the Master’s Orders. 


Enclosed I send you for your perusal and further information the Docu- 


mentary Evidence against the prisoners taken in this office, and 
will transmit me back the same. ’ request you 


I have the honor to be, ete., ete. 

The Council’s reply of November 21st disclaims responsibility, 
and seeks to fix it upon the Consul. 

Meanwhile the American Consul had taken a hand in the dispute, 
by calling on Wilson to deliver up one of the prisoners, Manuel 
Silva, who was alleged by Captain Edwin F. Cook to have deserted 
from the ship Nile during her present voyage, taking with him a 
boat and other property. Consul Blackler’s letter is dated October 
27th. 

The documents include an interesting letter from Henry Smyth, 
on board the Lucy Ann, September 25th, to George Lefevre, on 
board the French frigate. This letter, written in pencil, tells how 
much Smyth would like to go and see him, but is not allowed to, 
and continues, 


You know we all agreed to hang out on your account when we came aboard 
from the Corvette, but it so happened that those who talked loudest were the 
first to return to their duty. I was the last one that went forward, and would 
not have turned to at all, but that I found it was of no use,—so after being in 
double irons some time I thought it best to go forward and do my duty as 
usual. 


And he concludes ‘‘I often think of you and I and young Smith 
have often talked about you during the night watches at sea.’’ 

There is a certificate by Consul Wilson for Henry Smith and 
Nicholas Utley that they are both incapacitated by illness and to 
be left behind at Tahiti for that reason, and another for the eleven 
men who refused duty. The latter, as it gives the particulars of 
the signing on of each man, is quoted in full :— 


I hereby certify on application of Henry Ventom Master of the Barque 
‘‘Lucy Ann’’ of Sydney, who, in evidence of the truth thereof had unto me 
made solemn and sincere declaration and who with James German Chief Offi- 
cer of said Barque hereunto subscribe their names, That John Garretson boat- 
steerer, as per articles signed at the Island of Dominica, Marquesas, on the 
26th day of August, 1842, William Bunnell Able Seaman as per articles signed 
at the Island of Dominica, Marquesas, on the 26th day of August, 1842, Charles 
Watts, Able Seaman, as per articles signed at the Island of Nukuhiva, Mar- 
quesas, on the 8th day of August, 1842, Amado Sylva Able Seaman, as per 
articles signed at the Island of Dominica, Marquesas, on the 26th day of 
August, 1842, Herman Melville Able Seaman, as per articles signed at the 
Island of Nukahiva, Marquesas, on the 9th day of August, 1842, and James 
Smyth, Ordinary Seaman, James Watts Ordinary Seaman, Henry Burke Ordi- 
nary Seaman, John B. Troy, Steward, William Matthews Ordinary Seaman, 
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and David Fraser, Ordinary Seaman, as per articles signed at Sydney on the 
25th day of Jany. 1842—all having previously refused to do their duty and 
which being the cause of the said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ being brought into the 
port of Papeete, Tahiti, Did on the 5th day of October 1842, at the British 
Consulate Tahiti in my presence, and in the presence of Francis Johnstone, 
and Richard Barff, all combine together and without just cause positively 
refuse to return to their duty on board the said Barque ‘‘ Lucy Ann.’’ 

And the said Barque ‘‘Lucy Ann’’ being now about to proceed on her 
Whaling Voyage the said Garritson, Bunnell, Charles Watts, James Watts, 
Sylva, Melville, Smyth, Burke, Troy, Matthews and Fraser are left behind as 
revolters, for the cause before stated, and that on the sixth day of October 
with my privity others signed articles and shipped on board the said Barque 
**Lucy Ann’’ in their room. 

For the reason that it includes Melville specifically the doctor’s 
certificate is also quoted. 

According to order I have examined the following Sick Seamen on Board 
the Barque Lucy Ann of Sydney and pronounce Nicholas 8. Utley and Henery 
Smith unfit to proceed to Sea. 

I have also Examined W™:- Matthews, John Troy, Herman Melville and James 
Smith—they are in my opinion fit to go on the voyage, and that in a week or 
two they with care will be able to perform their duties as Seamen. 

Yours respectfY 
Tahiti 22nd Sept’. 1842 F. Johnstone Surgeon 

There are some rough notes, evidently jotted down by the Con- 
sul, covering dates of various events. Opposite a list of the eleven 
mutineers, he has written ‘‘Mr. German not fit to take charge for 
continually drunkenness. ’’ 

Two other notes are:—‘‘Monday 26th. Prisoners landed from 
Frigate and given in charge of the native authorities. Thursday, 
29th. Examined prisoners, still refused and sent back to prison 
and Herman Melville joined the Ten.’’ 

A list of the prisoners sets out their positions on the ship, when 
and where shipped, their lays, and the sums advanced to them. 
Herman Melville is described as Able Seaman, shipped 9th August 
at Nukuhiva, lay 120th, no advance received. Three others were 
shipped at Dominica, Charles Watts at Nukuhiva on the day be- 
fore Melville, and the remaining six at Sydney. Troy is one of 
these. 

There is a complete list of the crew, with the note ‘‘The articles 
of agreement were made 25th January 1842, at Port Jackson and 
signed sealed and delivered in the presence of witnesses by Henry 
Ventom and Joseph Geo. Raphael.’’ 

This, apparently, includes all who had served from the time of 
signing on at Sydney. Some names are crossed through, evidently 
those of deserters or of some who had left the ship for other causes. 


The signature of the witness in each case indicates original members 
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of the crew and those taken on later. In the case of Melville and 
some others the witness is J. German, and in the last fifteen C. B. 
Wilson. Opposite George Lefevre’s name is the word **Mutiny.’’ 

Another list is of the crew at Tahiti, October 6th, 1842. This 
consists of 31 names, and is evidently the crew that took the Lucy 
Ann to sea again. 

The few remaining documents include Dr. Johnstone’s certificate 
for Captain Ventom, which states that he is suffering from ‘‘a deep 
seated abscess in the perineum accompanied with inflamation’’; a 
duplicate of the certificate for oil sold by H’- Ventom of the Lucy 
Ann to J. Newton, dated Oct. 12th, 1842 (The quantity is given as 
281 gallons) ; a letter from Wilson to the Governor of New South 
Wales, informing him that eleven seamen of the Lucy Ann have 
been imprisoned for a revolt, ete.; and a bundle of promises to pay 
to the order of each of the seamen engaged at Tahiti the sum of ten 
dollars, provided they leave in the Lucy Ann. Some of these notes 
are endorsed by the payee, some have his mark, and some are neither 
endorsed nor marked. 

Finally there is a letter of Consul Wilson to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment concerning offences of agents of native police against the 
British Consulate and against Mr. Lucett. The following extract 
confirms Lucett’s statement about his encounter with the mutineers. 

I have further to inform you that I have this morning received a communi- 
cation from Edwé. Lucett Esq’. a most respectable British shipowner and 
merchant, now residing at Papeete, stating that about half past eight o’clock 
last evening while sitting in a native house he was seized by a number of natives 
and most violently handled and maltreated the marks of which I have myself 


this morning seen on his person and forcibly had both feet put into the stocks 
where the seamen for revolt were confined. 














L’ALBATROS ET LES HOMMES D’EQUIPAGE 


By Pau K. HarrstTautu 
University of Iowa 


La Bible anglaise, dans |’édition King James, le Gargantua 
d’Urquhart et les Essais de Montaigne dans la traduction de Florio 
sont d’authentiques chefs-d’oeuvre de la littérature anglaise. Ur- 
quhart, Florio et les traducteurs de la Bible furent de grands 
artistes, qui méritent tous les hommages qu’on leur a rendus, car 
ils accomplirent admirablement une partie de 1’insurmontable 
tache qu’ils s’étaient imposée: ils surent donner une vie nouvelle 
aux oeuvres qu’ils traduirent. Mais ce sont des chefs-d’oeuvre 
anglais; la vie qu’ils ont soufflée dans les oeuvres traduites est une 
vie nouvelle, car la tache est en effet insurmontable. 

Certains mots se traduisent facilement d’une langue en une 
autre. Récemment on a pu lire dans l’annonce d’un service de 
livres francais en Amérique: ‘‘A comité has been formed. . .”’ 
Qui n’a vu telle réclame dans les revues américaines ov il s’agit 
non de ‘‘perfumes’’ mais de ‘‘parfums’’? Rien de plus sot. Il n’y 
a strictement aucune différence entre ‘‘parfum’’ et ‘‘perfume,”’ 
entre ‘‘comité’’ et ‘‘committee’’; il n’y a done qu’affectation ou 
prétention a se servir de ces mots francais dans une phrase anglaise, 
et l’on pourrait méme dire que |’introduction de mots étrangers 
dans un tel cas nuit a l’unité de la phrase, car il faut pour les 
prononeer interrompre le rythme naturel du parler anglais. Y 
a-t-il des cas, cependant, ou 1’on soit obligé de se servir de mots 
francais en parlant anglais, ou encore y a-t-il des mots frangais qui 
n’aient pas d’équivalent en anglais? Comment exprimer en anglais 
le sens exact de mots tels que se pavaner, se balancer, s’étreindre, 
s’emmitoufler, flamboyer; ou volupté, ennui, ténébreux, frileux et 
inquiet, tous exprimant soit des actions, soit des états physiques ou 
moraux compliqués et variés, enrichis par les associations de cen- 
taines d’années, qui éveillent dans l’esprit et le coeur d’un Frangais 
des idées et des émotions aussi précises qu’elles sont complexes? 
Outre la nécessité de communiquer au lecteur le sens de tous ces 
mots, lorsque nous sommes obligés de lui faire sentir un rythme 
particulier et des harmonies produites par la juxtaposition de cer- 
tains sons, notre tache en devient infiniment plus difficile, sinon 
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imponate. C est précisément le cas en ce qui concerne la traduc- 
tion d’un pote en langue étrangére. Et voila ce que je voudrais 
démontrer par | examen de certaines traductions des Fleurs du Mal 
de Charles Baudelaire. 

Les traductions dont je vais parler se trouvent dans les trois 
volumes suivants: Flowers of Evil par George Dillon et Edna St. 
Vincent Millay ; The Poems and Prose Poems of Charles Baudelaire,” 
oeuvre anonyme avec une introduction de James Huneker; et Flow- 
ers of Evil® par Lewis Piaget Shanks. Chacun des trois volumes 
représente un effort sincére et sérieux de présentér au public de 
langue anglaise 1’oeuvre du grand poéte francais. Nous allons voir 
dans quelle mesure ils y ont réussi. 

Dans une lettre écrite 4 Alfred de Vigny au mois de décembre 
1861, Baudelaire dit des Fleurs du Mal, dont il lui envoie un 
exemplaire*: ‘‘le seul éloge que je sollicite pour ce livre est qu’on 
reconnaisse qu’il n’est pas un pur album et qu’il a un commence- 
ment et une fin—tous les poémes nouveaux ont été faits pour étre 
adaptés 4 un cadre singulier que j’avais choisi.’’ Cette déclaration 
est essentielle pour une compréhension de ce volume, comme l1’a si 
bien démontré M. Benedetto dans son excellent article: L’archi- 
tecture des ‘‘Fleurs du Mal’’;' non seulement le sens de chaque 
poéme mais encore maint détail qui autrement serait obseur s’en 
explique trés clairement, comme nous verrons par la suite. 

Dans |’article de M. Benedetto nous trouvons cette explication de 
l’ordre des poémes: 

Le poéte nous introduit dans 1’enfer du mal od s’entremélent confusément les 
hurlements furieux et les soupirs étouffés, les extases et les révoltes, les pleurs 
laches et le rire désespéré; 1’Ame, dont il chante 1’histoire, descend graduelle- 
ment cet abime. Le livre dans la premiére édition est divisé, ainsi qu’une 
tragédie, en cing parties: Spleen et Idéal, les Fleurs du Mal, Révolte, le Vin, 
la Mort. Elles embrassent toute une vie, Je volume s’ouvrant par l’image du 
berceau, se terminant par 1’image de la tombe. Leur diverse longueur convient 
bien & la vie de 1’Ame, dont, bien plus que le temps, ]’intensité de la douleur 
mesure les phases. Ici Baudelaire a pour critérium le progrés du mal. De ce 
mot, il confond volontiers et utilement les deux diverses significations: le 


contraire de la vertu et celui de la santé.... Le sujet des Fleurs du Mal est 
sans nul doute le vice; c’est méme, comme il s’exprime 4 la fin de sa préface, 


1Harper and Brothers, New York. Copyright, 1936, by George Dillon and 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

2Brentano’s, New York, 1919. 

3Ives Washburn, New York, 1931. 

4Charles Baudelaire, Lettres, 1841-1866. Quatriéme Edition, Paris, Mercure 
de France, 1915. (Cité par L. F. Benedetto dans ‘‘L’Architecture des Fleurs 
du Mal,’’ Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache, Xxxrx (1912), 18-19.) 


5Voir ci-dessus, note 4. 
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le plus laid, le plus pervers, le plus dégofitant des vices: 1’Ennui; mais il 
1’étudie comme une maladie de 1’Ame.6 


Plus loin M. Benedetto attirera notre attention sur le fait que 

dans la deuxiéme édition il y a changement dans |’ordre des diverses 
parties. Voici l’explication toute logique et vraisemblable qu’en 
donne cet analyste si pénétrant: 
Baudelaire disposa, dans la deuxiéme édition, les sections de son livre d’une 
fagon toute nouvelle, et il eut pour but en cela d’augmenter le tragique de 
l’ensemble. Le Vin ne précéde plus la Mort. [M. Benedetto veut dire: ‘‘ne 
précéde plus directement la Mort.’’] Aussi les Fleurs du Mal [proprement 
dites], Révolte et la Mort restent-elles plus étroitement unies de maniére a 
constituer, par 1’égale intensité de 1’accent et la puissante rapidité des visions, 
comme 1’acte final du drame, la catastrophe...... Baudelaire revit aussi 
minutieusement la derniére partie de Spleen et Idéal et s’apercut qu’il pour- 
rait, par la suppression de quelques poésies, rendre plus naturel et plus puissant 
le crescendo du sentiment. C’est lA la genése des Tableaua parisiens. Spleen 
et Idéal, Tableaux parisiens et le Vin se suivent done dans la seconde? édition 
et nous disent comment on parvient au désespoir inguérissable. Ce ne sont 
pas seulement les soifs inassouvies de l’Ame, mais le spectacle aussi de la 
civilisation ambiante, corrompue et corruptrice et surtout malheureuse; et 
aprés l’analyse impitoyable du moi, aprés les distractions tristes, le secours 
miséricordieux du vin, assoupissant la conscience par les chiméres de bonheur. 
Le vin a encore une autre valeur dans le progrés des idées: aprés 1’excitation 
de l’instant, l’anéantissemeat est plus grave. Aussi le plan général de 
l’ouvrage devenait-il & la fois plus suggestif et plus vrai.§ 

Je m’excuse d’avoir cité si longuement M. Benedetto mais la 
matiére de son essai est si concentrée et 1’expression si nette qu’il 
serait presque impossible d’en faire un résumé. 

D’aprés M. Benedetto, aussi,® Spleen et Idéal se divise en plusieurs 
parties dans l’ordre suivant: (1) la divine origine de la poésie 
(poémes I-II); (2) la définition de la tache idéale du poéte (III- 
VI); (3) les causes qui ont entravé sa noble activité (VIII-XV1I) ; 
(4) le beau auquel il ne saurait atteindre (XVII-XXI); (5) 
l’amour qui n’apporte pas de reméde (XXII-LIX); le regret, la 
déception totale, le spleen (LX-LXXXYV). 

Examinons maintenant les ‘‘Tables des Matiéres’’ de nos traduc- 
teurs pour voir s’ils se sont apercus de cette unité des Fleurs du 
Mal, et, s’il en est ainsi, jusqu’a quel point ils l’ont respectée. Si, 
a premiére vue, le livre de M. Shanks semble avoir gardé dans les 
grandes lignes les dispositions que Baudelaire avait accordées 4 ses 





6Op. cit., p. 21. 

7™. Benedetto a écrit ici ‘‘premiére édition,’’ mais c’est certainement une 
faute d’étourderie, ce que prouve le fait que les Tableaux parisiens ne se 
trouvaient pas dans la premiére édition, et celui plus important que tout 
l’argument de ce paragraphe serait ainsi détruit. 

8Op. cit., p. 59. 

®0p. cit., p. 22 et ss. 
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poémes, que faut-il dire des deux autres volumes? Les cing 
premiers poémes du volume de Huneker sont: La Danse Macabre, 
Les rages Les Tristesses de la Lune, le Parfum exotique et la 
Beauté: ¢ est 4 dire, un tableau parisien montrant le dégoit pour 
la vie qui l’entoure, un poéme exprimant la tache idéale du poste, 
un autre exprimant le regret du poéte décu par l’art et par l’amour, 
un quatriéme exprimant la nostalgie inassouvie que donne l’amour, 
et le dernier, la beauté 4 laquelle il n’a pu atteindre! Quel désordre! 
I] est certain que c’est soit le hasard le plus absolu soit des soucis 
d’ordre typographique qui ont déterminé la place relative de ces 
poémes. 

Méme insouciance dans le volume Dillon-Millay. On a l’impres- 
sion ici de se trouver en face d’un éditeur désireux avant tout de 
frapper le lecteur, de 1’étonner, de le choquer peut-étre, et surtout 
de ne pas l’ennuyer, car le premier morceau est Le Léthé, une des 
six ‘‘piéces condamnées’’ de la premiére édition de 1861. Ce poéme 
appartient au cycle de 1’Amour — celui de l’amour qui ne guérit pas 
le mal, mais qui peut donner 1’oubli — c’est-a-dire 4 la cinquiéme 
division de Spleen et Idéal. L’on ne sera done pas surpris de 
trouver Bénédiction, le premier poéme de la premiére série, celui 
qui annonce l|’origine divine, et prédit l’avenir tragique du poéte, 
tout a fait a la fin du livre! II se peut que les éditeurs aient pensé 
a l’ordre des offices religieux en choisissant cette disposition, mais 
je crois que e’st plutét la longueur du poéme qui 1’a relégué aux 
derniéres pages du livre. Le Léthé est bien plus court. Entre ces 
deux piéces les autres sont jetées péle-méle comme s’il s’agissait 
d’autant de fragments, sans rapport les uns avec les autres. L’at- 
titude de Mlle Millay et de M. Dillon se dessine clairement dans la 
préface de Mlle Millay, ot elle dit: ‘‘C’est le poéme qui compte. 
Est-il intéressant? Est-il beau? Est-il sublime? Alors il n’a été 
écrit par personne. II a une existence indépendante.’”° TI] faut 
noter que Mlle Millay insiste dans ce paragraphe sur le fait qu’il 
doit y avoir une sympathie entre le traducteur et le poéte qu’il 
traduit, ou au moins un manque de désapprobation de la part du 
traducteur, mais lorsqu’elle dit que le poéme a une existence in- 
dépendante, elle donne une indication suffisante de son attitude. 
Cette attitude serait parfaitement louable si les Fleurs du Mal 
étaient un simple recueil de poésies diverses - un ‘‘album,’’ comme 
dit Baudelaire — mais je crois avoir démontré, par les citations de 
M. Benedetto, que tel n’est pas le cas. 


100 p. cit., p. xv (C’est moi qui traduis!). 
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Considérons maintenant l’ouvrage de M. Shanks, celui qui, ap- 
paremment, a voulu respecter l’ordre du poéte franeais. Aprés un 
examen attentif l’on découvrira que sur cinquante-trois poémes 
traduits, trente-cing suivent l’ordre donné par Baudelaire, une 
assez bonne proportion si l’on compare avec les autres volumes. 
Mais pourquoi M. Shanks s’avise-t-il de mettre L’Alchimie de la 
Douleur, un des derniers Tableaux parisiens et un des plus 
désespérés, entre L’Homme et la Mer et le Mauvais Moine, les deux 
appartenant 4 la premiére partie de Spleen et Idéal, ot le poéte 
cherche encore a ‘‘approfondir le secret douloureux qui le faisait 
languir’’? Ici la raison devient plus évidente, et préterait a rire 
si ce n’était que les conséquences en sont trop choquantes. C’est 
que le volume de M. Shanks étant illustré — malheureusement sans 
gout et sans aucune compréhesion, dirait-on, de la poésie de Baude- 
laire, méme en traduction -, les éditeurs ont voulu distribuer 4 peu 
prés également les gravures. Or M. Felten, 1’illustrateur, ne s’est 
pas trouvé également ‘‘inspiré’’ par tous les poémes! C’est un peu 
comme si 1’on mettait la salle de bain au milieu du salon pour facili- 
ter la tache du décorateur. Ce qui semblerait confirmer ce jugement 
e’est que l’on a interverti |’ordre de la Mort des Amants et de la 
Mort des Pauwvres pour mettre en face du premier des deux poémes 
une gravure qui pourrait servir de réclame a une fabrique de 
meubles modernes! Et voila Baudelaire doublement trahi, par le 
traducteur autant que par l’artiste, au point d’étre méconnaissable ! 

Comme je l’ai déja fait remarquer, la traduction de certains 
poémes des Fleurs du Mal, choisis au hasard sans tenir compte de 
l’ordre voulu par ce poéte, aboutit fatalement a des erreurs qui se 
font sentir dans certains détails du texte méme. Parfois ces détails 
peuvent changer complétement le sens de tout un poéme. Dans 
Bénédiction,™ le premier morceau de Spleen et Idéal, on trouve les 
vers suivants: 


Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprémes, 
Le Poéte apparait en ce monde ennuyé, 


Traduits par Mlle Millay ces vers deviennent: 


When by the high decree of powers supreme, 
The poet, by decree of the higher powers, was born,12 


et le poéte anonyme de 1’édition de Huneker les interpréte ainsi :** 
11Baudelaire, Oewvres. Editions de la Pléiade. Paris. 1935. 1, 18. 


12Qp. cit., p. 259. 
130p. cit., p. 13. 
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When by the high decree of powers supreme, 
The Poet came into this world outworn, 


(M. Shanks n’a pas traduit Bénédiction). 

Ainsi pour traduire le mot francais ‘“‘ennuyé’’ — mot toujours 
difficile 4 rendre en anglais — deux mots trés différents: ‘‘harassed”’ 
et ‘‘outworn’’ ont été utilisés. Mais que voulait dire Baudelaire au 
juste par ‘‘ennuyé’’? C’est ici que l’on voit combien il est im- 
portant de suivre l’ordre établi par l’auteur des Fleurs du Mal. 
Dans sa Préface (appelée quelquefois Au Lecteur), en parlant de la 
‘‘ménagerie infame de nos vices’’, il dit qu’ 


Il en est un plus laid, plus méchant, plus immonde! .. . 
C’est 1’Ennui!14 


Il est de toute évidence que le mot ‘‘ennuyé’’ de la Bénédiction se 
rapporte a cette idée, capitale dans tout le volume, et indiquée si 
nettement par le poéte dans sa Préface. 

Méme en imaginant une vie antérieure le poéte ne peut la con- 
cevoir exempte d’ennui. Il songe 4 un passé calme, beau. rempli 
de plaisirs d’une sensualité raffinée, parmi 

. .. des esclaves nus... 


Et dont l’unique soin était d’approfondir 
Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir.15 


(Ce dernier vers termine le sonnet et en dégage le sens.) II est 
instructif de comparer la version anglaise de ces vers avec 1’original. 
M. Shanks écrit: 


their only care to drive the secret dart 
of my dull sorrow deeper in my heart.16 


M. Dillon traduit: 


. . . Whose sole task was to let sink into my heart 
The dolorous and beautiful secret of which I died.17 


S’ils avaient étudié l’arrangement de Baudelaire, n’auraient-ils pas 
vu que la premiére définition donnée pour ‘‘approfondir’’ dans le 
‘‘Petit Larousse,’’ ot ils ont dfi chercher, était la mauvaise, et que 
e’était la seconde: ‘‘examiner 4 fond’’ qui s’imposait ici? Le 
traducteur anonyme a mieux compris, ou il a eu plus de chance, 
bien que le mot qu’il choisit soit trés faible: 


14Qp. cit., p. 17. 
15]d., La Vie Antérieure, p. 30. 
16Qp. cit., p. 11. 
17Op. cit., p. 13. 
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They were my slaves — the only care they had 
To know what secret grief had made me sad.18 


Les trahisons que nous avons remarquées jusqu’ici auraient pu 
étre évitées. Il y en a d’autres, parmi lesquelles celle qui est a la 
fois peut-étre la plus grave et la plus comique est commise par Mlle 
Millay et M. Dillon. Elle a pour cause une sorte de calembour 
bilingue ineonscient. Sachant que le vers dont se servent le plus 
souvent les poétes francais est l’alexandrin, M. Dillon et Mlle Millay 
ont dai décider, chacun indépendamment et sans consulter 1’autre, 
de traduire le mot ‘‘alexandrin’’ en anglais. Or, le terme ‘‘alex- 
andrine’’ dans la prosodie anglaise signifie ‘‘un vers iambique de 
six pieds ou de douze syllabes.’’ Ils ont di penser tout de suite au 
dernier vers de la strophe que nous appelons en anglais ‘‘ Spenserian 
stanza’’ (strophe spensérienne), vers de six pieds, ¢’est-a-dire hexa- 
métre. Et voila que le mal était déja fait! Eecoutons Mlle Millay 
dans sa préface: 

Dire que toute la poésie frangaise est écrite en hexamétres et toute la poésie 
anglaise en pentamétres, ¢c’est exagérer, mais ce n’est pas donner une impres- 
sion fausse. L’alexandrin francais n’est pas hexamétre du tout, 4 proprement 
parler, quoique ce soit un vers de douze syllabes. Cependant il n’y a rien qui 
lui ressemble davantage en anglais que ]’hexamétre iambique; et si parfois je 


parle de 1]’alexandrin comme d’un vers hexamétre, je le fais pour me rendre 
plus immédiatement compréhensible au lecteur anglais.19 


Mais hélas! Mlle Millay se trompe sérieusement et |’alexandrin 
francais est loin d’étre un vers de six pieds. II suffit d’en écouter 
attentivement la lecture pour se persuader que les accents rythm- 
iques dans chaque vers sont réguliérement au nombre de quatre, ou, 
quelquefois, de trois. D/’ailleurs, voici les paroles trés nettes de M. 
Maurice Grammont, qui a consacre une grande partie de sa vie a 
l’étude et A l’analyse de la poésie francaise: ‘‘Le vers classique 
avait ordinairement trois coupes, qui répartissaient ses douze syl- 
labes en quatre groupes; le vers romantique, n’ayant plus la coupe 
du milieu, n’en a en général que deux, et ses syllabes sont groupées 
en trois mesures. On peut done, pour éviter les périphrases, 
désigner ces deux vers de douze syllabes l’un par le nom de tétra- 
métre et l’autre par celui de trimetre.’’”° Et M. Grammont cite 
Becq de Fouquiéres, qui déclare: ‘‘dans les oeuvres des poétes 
modernes, les trois quarts des vers pour le moins sont assujettis aux 


18Qp. cit., p. 21. 
190p. cit., p. Xvi. 
20Le vers Francais. Ses Moyens d’Expression. Son Harmonie. Paris, Li- 
brairie Delagrave, 1937. P. 59. 
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rythmes classiques.’’* Baudelaire n’est pas exceptionnel a cet 
égard : la vaste majorité de Ses vers sont des tétramétres. Ce qui 
explique pourquoi le lecteur éprouve un certain malaise en entend- 
ant traduire: ‘‘O Satan, prends pitié de ma longue misére!’?? 
par ‘‘Satan, have pity upon me in my deep distress!’’2 Le vers 
frangais a quatre accents tres nets: sur -tan, sur -tié, sur longue et 
sur -sére, tandis que le vers anglais en a six: Sa-, pit-, -on, in, deep, 
-tress. Nous verrons d’autres exemples par la suite: en effet, 
chaque fois qu’il s’agira de la traduction par M. Dillon ou Mlle 
Millay d’un alexandrin queleonque, Les deux autres traducteurs 
n’ont méme pas songé a quitter le pentamétre, qui vient si naturelle- 
ment sous la plume d’un poéte anglais ou américain. 

Jusqu’ici nous n’avons considéré que des trahisons maladroites 
ou involontaires parce que inconscientes. Voyons maintenant celles 
qui sont inévitables. Chaque langue a sa musique particuliére. 
Elle consiste principalement dans ses intonations et dans la qualité 
de ses sons. Celles-la sont difficiles 4 saisir et trés variables, mais 
ceux-ci sont distinets et invariables — ou 4 peu de chose prés. Je 
n’ai pas besoin d’indiquer les énormes différences qui existent entre 
les sons du francais et ceux de |’anglais, mais nous verrons certains 
passages pour constater combien 1’effet peut différer d’une langue 
a l’autre. 

Etudions a cet effet La Muse Vénale :** 

O muse de mon coeur, amante des palais, 
Auras-tu, quand Janvier lachera ses Borées, 
Durant les noirs ennuis des neigeuses soirees, 
Un tison pour chauffer tes deux pieds violets? 
Ranimeras-tu done tes épaules marbrées 
Aux nocturnes rayons qui percent les volets? 
Sentant ta bourse 4 sec autant que ton palais, 
Récolteras-tu l’or des voiites azurées? 
Il te faut, pour gagner ton pain de chaque soir, 
Comme un enfant de choeur, jouer de ]’encensoir, 
Chanter des Te Deum auxquels tu ne crois guére, 
Ou, saltimbanque a jeun, étaler tes appas 
Et ton rire trempé de pleurs qu’on ne voit pas, 
Pour faire épanouir la rate du vuigaire. 

C’est un sonnet dont les rimes ont l’ordre suivant: abba baab eed 


eed. Toutes les rimes sont riches: c’est 4 dire qu’elles ont non 


21Jd., p. 60. Quand Becq de Fouquiéres parle de ‘*modernes’’ il veut 
indiquer les poétes du dix-neuviéme siécle, car il a vécu de 1831-1887. Son 
Traité général de Versification frangaise a été publié en 1879. 

220p. cit., p. 138. Les Litanies de Satan. 

2380p. ctt., p. 115. 

24Op. cit., p. 27. 
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seulement les mémes voyelles accentuées suivies des mémes conson- 
nes, mais encore la méme consonne précédant cette voyelle pour 
chaque rime; ainsi, -lavs, -lets, -lets, lais ; -rées, -rées, -rées, -rées ; -soir, 
-sowr ; guére, -gatre; pas, -pas. Ce retour régulier ajoute grandement 
a la puissance d’ineantation du poéme, surtout par contraste avec les 
variations de rythme 4a |’intérieur des vers. Les syllabes sont 
groupées de la facon suivante: 


2424 5133 3324 1533 
3333 3324 4224 3324 
2433 4224 2424 2424 
3333 4224 


Remarquez que chaque vers est un tétramétre, mais qu’il y a huit 
eombinaisons différentes de syllabes. Des voyelles, 66 sur 168 sont 
‘‘elaires’’ (1,e,€,y,6,€,0€) et 79 sur 168 sont ‘‘éclatantes’’ (a,a,d,9, 
c,d). D’aprés M. Grammont, cette harmonie de sons est typique 
des expressions de colére.2° Nous avons nettement l’impression que 
celle-ci n’éclate véritablement que dans le dernier vers. D’ow nous 
vient ce sentiment, ou plutét cette sensation, ear l’oreille saisit bien 
quelque chose qui renforce le sens des mots? C’est la répétition, 
aprés l’apostrophe 4 la muse, des consonnes occlusives (p,b,k,g,d,t), 
propres 4 exprimer |’ironie et la colére, et de la consonne r, qui 
donne bien |’idée, dans ]’avant-dernier vers (appuyé sur deux 
voyelles éclatantes) d’un ‘‘grondement sourd’’ devenant dans le 
dernier vers un grondement plus aigu (appuyé sur trois voyelles 
elaires).2° D/’autres effets sont dignes de considération. Dans le 
premier vers la répétition de la consonne m suggére une douceur 
langoureuse, et la consonne n du troisiéme une mollesse découragée.”” 
On pourrait continuer ainsi presque indéfiniment, mais il serait 
utile de faire ]’examen des traductions, pour voir jusqu’a quel point 
elles donnent les mémes effets ou des effets semblables. 
Voici la version anonyme :** 
Muse of my heart, lover of palaces, 
When January comes with wind and sleet, 
During the snowy eve’s long wearinesses, 
Will there be fire to warm thy violet feet? 
Wilt thou reanimate thy marble shoulders 
In the moon-beams that through the window fly? 
250p. cit., p. 266. 
26] d., pp. 293, 298, 299. 
271d., pp. 296, 297. 
28Qp. cit., p. 14. 
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Or when thy purse dries up, thy palace moulders, 

Reap the far star-gold of the vaulted sky? 

For thou, to keep thy body to thy soul, 

Must swing a censer, wear a holy stole, 

And chaunt Te Deums with unbelief between. 

Or, like a starving mountebank, expose 

Thy beauty and thy tear-drowned smile to those 

Who wait thy jests to drive away thy spleen. 
Signalons d’abord une erreur que l’auteur aurait pu et aurait da 
éviter. La deuxiéme fois que le mot ‘‘palais’’ se rencontre dans le 
texte de Baudelaire il rime avec un autre mot qui s’écrit et se pro- 
nonce de la méme facon. D’abord, il est tras rare qu’un mot soit 
employé deux fois dans la méme rime, 4 moins qu’il n’ait deux sig- 
nifications distinctes. C’est le cas ici. Le premier ‘‘palais’’ signifie 
‘‘palace’’; le second, ‘‘palate.’’ Le poéte américain a traduit deux 
fois ‘‘palace.’’ D ailleurs, que voudrait dire un ‘‘palace’’ @ sec? 
D’aprés notre traducteur, qui a peut-étre eu raison de garder 
l’anonymat, le sens serait, ‘‘Thy palace moulders.’’ C’est de la 
pure fantaisie.... Les rimes de ce poéme anglais sont arrangéees 
de la facon suivante. abab ceded eef gef, trés différemment de celles 
de l’original. Mais cette disposition des rimes est importante pour 
un poéte, et peut compter pour beaucoup dans |’inspiration 
premiére. Non seulement les rimes ne sont pas riches; elles sont 
assez faibles et quelquefois mauvaises (palaces, wearinesses). Tout 
le poéme est écrit en pentamétres assez réguliers: 

Wilt thou reanimate thy marble shoulders. . . 

For thou to keep thy body to thy soul,... 

Who waits thy jests to drive away thy spleen. . . 
(J’espére que le second ‘‘thy’’ du dernier vers est une faute d’im- 
pression et que e’est ‘‘their’’ que voulait dire l’auteur; autrement 
le poéme entier est un non-sens.) Dans ce dernier vers, pas le 
moindre soupcon d’un r ou de quoi que ce soit qui puisse donner 
cette idée de la colére préte a éclater, que nous avons signalée dans 
l’original. Les voyelles et les consonnes sont toujours différentes 
de celles du morceau que le poéte voulait traduire, sans que le 
modeste poéte ait réussi 4 les remplacer par d’autres en anglais qui 
puissent produire des sensations semblables. 

Examinons la version de M. Shanks :*° 
o Muse I love, whom places delight, — 
when ’round thy door the blasts of winter cry, 


wilt have, while snowy eves in boredom die, 
one ember left for feet all freezing white? 


2290p. cit., p. 10. 
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wilt warm thy cold blue shoulders in the light 

the stars impart through shutters left awry? 

—or climb, with hungry mouth and purse, the sky 
to glean the gold from azure vaults of night? 
thou must, to earn thy daily bread, employ 

a well-swung censer, like a choir-boy, 

and chant Te Deum from a heart unstirred, 

or, starving clown, lay bare thy loveliness 

and laugh through tears thou darest not confess, 

to rouse the bilious humour of the herd. 

M. Shanks a bien compris ces vers de Baudelaire; il a traduit 
‘*palais a sec’’ par ‘‘hungry mouth”’ et ‘‘du vulgaire’’ par ‘‘of the 
herd.’’ Les deux expressions ne sont que des approximations, mais 
elles montrent qu’il a bien saisi le sens des mots. A 1’exception du 
deuxiéme quatrain (abba au lieu de baab) la disposition des rimes 
est la méme. I] n’y a pas de mauvaises rimes. Bien entendu, sa 
version est en pentamétres. Mais si l’on voyait ce poéme pour la 
premiére fois, nous frapperait-il? Aurait-on le désir de le relire? 
Cette régularité correcte et froide rappelle-t-elle les subtiles varia- 
tions de la Muse Vénale de Baudelaire? L’image du ‘‘saltimbanque 
a jeun’’ ne devient-elle pas tout de suite banale comme Paillasse en 
anglais lorsqu’on parle d’un ‘‘starving clown,’’ et qu’on dit ‘‘laugh 
through tears’’ pour ‘‘ton rire trempé de pleurs’’? Encore, le mot 
‘‘boredom’”’ donne-t-il bien l’idée des ‘‘noirs ennuis des neigeuses 
soirées’’? Que sont devenus ces n si expressifs? Et les rimes 
riches, si saisissantes chez Baudelaire qu’elles suffisent a elles seules 
pour donner le ton du poéme, qui les soupeonnerait dans celles-ci: 
delight, white, light, night; cry, die, awry, sky; employ, boy; un- 
stirred, herd; loveliness, confess? 

Voyons si Mlle Millay réussit mieux dans sa version :*° 


Muse of my heart, so fond of palaces, reply: 

When January sends those blizzard wild and white, 

Shall you have any fire at all to huddle by, 

Chafing your violet feet in the black snowy night? 

Think: when the moon shines through the window, shall you try 
To thaw your marble shoulders in her square of light? 

Think: when your purse is empty and your palate dry, 

Can you from the starred heaven snatch all the gold in sight? 
No, no; if you would earn your bread, you have no choice 
But to become a choir-boy, and chant in a loud voice 

Te Dewms you have no faith in, and swing your censer high; 
Or be a mountebank, employing all your art— 

Yes, on an empty stomach and with an anguished heart— 

To chase the boredom of the liverish gallery. 


Immédiatement on est saisi par le malaise que causent les hexa- 
métres de cet auteur. Ils ne donnent pas du tout le rythme du 


3800p. cit., p. 129. 
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frangais, et l’usage en est tellement rare en anglais qu’ils nous 
semblent étranges et gauches. Le sens est 4 peu prés exact, sauf 
que les ‘‘noirs ennuis des neigeuses soirées’’ ont complétement 
disparu, que le ‘‘vulgaire,’’ mot si typique du ‘‘dandysme’’ de 
Baudelaire, est remplacé par ‘‘gallery,’’ que ‘‘marble shoulders”’ 
suggére des statues grecques tandis que Baudelaire pense a 1’effet 
du froid — pourquoi pas ‘‘mottled shoulders’’? - et que ‘‘when the 
moon shines through the window”’ est banal, tandis que ‘‘aux noc- 
turnes rayons qui percent les volets’’ est subtil et original! Les 
rimes sont toutes incolores et ordinaires, excepté que ‘‘gallery’’ est 
censé rimer avee ‘‘try,’’ ‘‘dry,’’ et ‘“‘high’’! Il est vrai que Mlle 
Millay peut se réclamer de licence poétique. Nous admettrions 
peut-étre cette licence, au besoin, ailleurs dans le poéme, mais quel 
sentiment de déception, de désir incomplétement satisfait, de n’avoir 
pas recu notre da, ici, 4 la fin du dernier vers, du vers le plus im- 
portant du sonnet! Peut-on dire qu’il y ait un seul vers dont les 
sons—voyelles ou consonnes, ou combinaisons des deux—nous frap- 
pent suffisamment pour que nous nous en souvenions? Ce poéme, 
en d’autres termes, ne serait-il pas aussi fidéle 4 Baudelaire s’il 
avait été écrit en prose? II y aurait eu un avantage, d’ailleurs, a 
le mettre en prose: on aurait pu s’astreindre 4 une exactitude plus 
rigoureuse dans les détails. 

La Muse Vénale est assez typique de Baudelaire et les différentes 
traductions que nous avons examinées sont assez représentatives 
des recueils d’ot elles sont tirées pour que nous n’ayons pas besoin 
d’aller plus loin dans nos investigations. Ceux-ci ont triplement 
trahi le grand poéte francais: il ont changé ‘‘l’architecture’’ 
essentielle de son livre; ils ont supprimé ou mal traduit certaines 
de ses idées ou de ses images; ils n’ont su donner au lecteur une 
idée, méme approximative, des harmonies des Fleurs du Mal. Ce 
ne sont certainement pas des chefs-d’oeuvre anglais. T'raduttore 
traditore: c’est le cas de le dire. 














SOUTHERN CRITICS OF 1903 ON IBSEN’S GHOSTS 


By A. E. ZucKER 
University of Maryland 


The disuppearance of the small-town critic is a great loss to 
American life. As, during the past decades, the movies came grad- 
ually to monopolize the theatrical entertainment of our cities out- 
side a few metropolitan centers, and ‘‘the road’’ ceased to be feasi- 
ble (let alone profitable!) the theatrical critic of the old school 
ceased to serve a purpose. There is no longer any demand for a 
literate journalist to view what is offered at the ‘‘opera house’’ and 
to record for his readers an evaluating judgment. Nowadays ready- 
made criticisms are sent out from Hollywood in advance of the pic- 
tures, and scant attention is given to reviews by local writers, if 
indeed, there are any. 

But forty years ago every provincial paper had its theatrical 
eritic who, after the spectators had ‘‘sought their street-cars and 
their carriages’’ sat down at his desk and gave an earnest appraisal 
of the play of the evening. There was often considerable literary 
flavor about the anonymous writings of these veteran reviewers, in 
place of which the same papers today have ‘‘canned’’ notices on 
the latest motion pictures. And even if Hollywood sends out a 
Romeo and Juliet, what paper in the hinterland has a eritie with a 
knowledge of the classics sufficient to appreciate its finer points? 

This change—like so many others—has come about so gradually 
as to go unnoticed for the most part. But how startling is the dif- 
ference, and how much of genuine literary appreciation in hundreds 
of communities is replaced now by whatever values the movies rep- 
resent, was borne in on me by an accidental meeting the other day 
with a veteran actor who some years ago retired from the stage to 
the quiet of the Library of Congress. Because of our common in- 
terest in Ibsen, he showed me a scrap-book containing the criticisms 
of Ghosts, in which he played Oswald on a tour of the South during 
the season of 1903-04. Except in such a serap-book it would be 
laborious to find material for a comparison of the opinions of thirty- 
five years ago of local critics scattered through many states, in 
regard to the then still hotly debated classic. Such a study affords 
an insight into theatrical conditions quite different from our present 
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ones, yet not too remote for men and women in their forties to recall 
as the familiar ones of their childhood. 

This serap-book belongs to Mr. Claus Bogel, who was born in New 
Orleans 68 years ago, the son of a German physician and his French 
wife. He was sent to school in Paris for five years, and always has 
spoken French as readily as English. Since he won great applause 
in amateur theatricals, he gave up a promising business career to 
become an actor. For years he played with Mrs. Fiske, and when 
George Arliss was forced because of illness to withdraw from the 
lead in Locke’s Septimus, the show could go on because, to quote 
from The New York Dramatic Mirror of December 18, 1909: 

The sudden withdrawal of Mr. Arliss does not interrupt the engagement of 
the play. The part of Septimus is now assumed by Claus Bogel, who will act 
as Mr. Arliss’ substitute. Mr. Bogel is an actor who is well remembered for 
several fine performances when a member of Mrs. Fiske’s company, notably as 
Michele in Little Italy, Dr. Rank in A Doll’s House, and Fournier the French- 
man in Miranda of the Balcony. Mr. Bogel starred for several seasons as 
Oswald in Ibsen’s Ghosts. 

Mr. Bogel told me that as an actor he felt a great love for Ibsen’s 
plays because ‘‘the characters give you something to get your teeth 
into.’’ They are drawn with such consummate skill that it is pos- 
sible to know their entire life histories up to the time of the action 
of the play, and to present them with an understanding of their 
motives and their backgrounds. He found the response of the spec- 
tators, at times even of the stage hands, to the great scenes of Ibsen 
to be intense. 

In order to see in their proper perspective the reviews of the in- 
telligent but anonymous critics of the dailies in Richmond, Greens- 
boro, Savannah, and other points south, one might well recall a few 
historical data regarding the reception of Ghosts. In Ibsen’s own 
country the Christiania theatre refused to touch the play. In Ber- 
lin it was forbidden by the censor. In London and in New York 
the leading critics attacked the play savagely. Bernard Shaw has 
reprinted in his Quintessence of Ibsenism, as a curiosity for later 
generations to marvel at, the judgments of the great London papers 
on this play. London saw Ghosts a little more than a decade before 
Nashville, Tennessee, yet the criticisms seem at the very least a 
generation apart in outlook and understanding. For the sake of 
comparison, let us take at random a few of the specimens cited 
from the London ecrities: ‘‘Ibsen’s positively abominable play en- 
titled Ghosts.’’—‘‘ An open drain; a loathsome sore unbandaged ; a 
dirty act done publicly ; a lazar-house with all its doors and windows 
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open.’’—‘‘This mass of vulgarity, egotism, coarseness and absurd- 
ity.’’—‘‘Revoltingly suggestive and blasphemous.’’—‘‘ Merely dull 
dirt long drawn out.’’—‘‘Characters are prigs, pedants and profli- 
gates.’’—‘‘It is no more of a play than the average Gaiety bur- 
lesque.’’—‘‘ As foul and filthy a concoction as has ever been allowed 
to disgrace the boards of an English theatre.’’—‘‘Not only con- 
sistently dirty but deplorably dull.’” 

In New York in 1892 the famous critic William Winter set down 
as his opinion: ‘‘Mr. Ibsen, as the writer of a number of insipid, 
and sometimes tainted, compositions, purporting to be plays, could 
be borne, although even in that aspect he is an offense to taste and a 
burden upon patience. But Mr. Ibsen obtruded as a sound leader 
of thought or as an artist in drama, is a grotesque absurdity.’’ In 
those early days even a keen scholar, who was two decades later to 
publish a penetrating book on Ibsen, Otto Heller, wrote in Poet- 
Lore (1889) about Ghosts: ‘‘The plot is immoral, because it is ex- 
aggerated and without the power of imparting a wholesome lesson. . . 
Has thing more horrible than this ever been apologized for by pen 
of genius?’’ About a performance of A Doll’s House in New York 
in the same year a writer in The Critic observed: ‘‘It is seldom 
that such a cataract of vapid talk has been set loose in the theatre.’” 

While there were of course more favorable notices in some of the 
papers and journals, still it was some years after the season 1903-04 
that Americans began to publish books on Ibsen—Montrose Moses in 


1908 and Otto Heller in 1912. It strikes one therefore as all the 


more amazing to find the Richmond News-Leader writing during 
that season : 


Theatre-goers in the cities of the South are fortunate this year in that 
Alberta Gallatin and a strong supporting company are making a tour in 
Henrik Ibsen’s powerful psychological study entitled Ghosts. 

Last night a splendid Richmond audience sat literally spellbound while the 
young man Oswald reached the climax of his inheritance in hopeless idiocy, 
and Mrs. Alving passed through a complex train of emotions to an inevitable 
and awful conclusion.’ 


In Greensboro, North Carolina, the critic was so deeply moved by 

1G. B. Shaw, The Quintessence of Ibsenism, Brentano, 1925, pp. 99 ff. 

2W. Winter, Shadows of the Stage, New York, 1892, 1, 330-37; O. Heller, 
in Poet-Lore, 1 (1889), 337-342; Critic, xv, 329. These three passages cited in 
Annette Andersen, ‘‘Ibsen in America,’’ Scandinavian Studies, x1v, No. 5 
(February, 1937). 

8Unfortunately the dates of the clippings are not given in Mr. Bogel’s scrap- 
book, with the exception of one, that of the Charlotte Observer, which is Oc- 
tober 14, 1903. The other dates can be readily surmised, of course, as so 
and so many ‘‘night stands’’ before or after this date. 
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Ghosts that he could turn for comparison only to an acknowledged 
world classic : 


‘*In the midway of this, our mortal life, I f i 
gone from the path direct.’ ? a a ea a ea 
Was Dante beginning his Inferno when he penned these lines, or acting in 
the capacity of dramatic critic on the play of Ghosts? For well may he have 
added later on ‘‘ All hope of life and joy abandon, ye who enter here. ’’ 
Probably never before in the history of local drama has any performance 
created the sensation which Alberta Gallatin and her company presented at 
the Grand last night. Awed and horrorstricken, but yet intensely interested 
and spell-bound by the vivid dramatic phantasma, the audience sat stunned 
and almost cowed from the awful lashings which their finer sensibilities re- 
ceived. The play is powerful, yet revolting. It fairly revels in dramatic 
strength .. . the language is as pure as that of any classic, for every line is a 
gem of literature. There was not one word too much, one thought too little 
for Henrik Ibsen had done his work well. ; 


Another Greensboro paper, in great contrast to the London crities 
who saw only filth in the play, wrote: ‘‘Truly the great Norwegian 
knew life, passion, and sin, to depict so graphically, without being 
coarse, the great problem of life, love, and lust.’’ 

The writer in the Charlotte Observer certainly displays an un- 
prejudiced appreciation of Ibsen’s work, and incidentally shows 
that the theatre-lovers in the North Carolina town behaved like a 
civilized audience : 


Imagine flesh and blood giving a vivid, life-like description of such wretch- 
edness and infamy! For, it is repeated, there was no fault to find with the 
acting. There was no applause except curtain calls at the end of each act, yet 
the audience was spell-bound. 

There has never been any question about the cleverness, the stark greatness 
of the play; and the work of Miss Gallatin and her supporting company was 
consistently such as to deserve the highest praise... 

Miss Gallatin herself was intensely strong. Her acting was brilliant at 
times, and she never lacked in refinement, for with all its horrors, there is no 
taint of vulgarism in the play. The agonizing is delicate, high-bred, tense, 
faithful to realism. 


In the cultured town of Asheville, known to many readers as the 
Altamount of Tom Wolfe’s Look Homeward Angel, the critic wrote 
what seems nowadays merely adequate, possibly even a bit self- 
evident; but that a provincial critic, on seeing Ghosts for the first 
time, could set these facts down in such simple language, is a great 
tribute to his intelligence. 


Drama well acted is not rare in Asheville, but such a drama, so acted, as the 
production last night of Ghosts at the Auditorium, is rare here. 

From the earliest scenes of the drama, a realization of the force of the story 
and the strength of the cast was present, and throughout the vivid portrayal 
of an intense story, Alberta Gallatin and her support showed the quality of 
their art. : 

In the tragedy, one of heredity, there was little action, the dialog conveying 
almost entirely the story —the working out of a mental process, such an in- 
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tellectual structure as only the brilliant mind of an Ibsen could evolve, 
and as only true acting could present. 

Mr. Claus Bogel as Oswald gave an impersonation that was flawless; judged 
either by an intellectual or dramatic standard his work was always interesting ; 
attractive while it painted misery and almost great when it caused the tremor of 
repulsion. 


Similarly in Columbia, South Carolina, we find the critic saying 
what in our time a college professor might write as his reasoned 
opinion in a text-book on the modern drama. From the remarks on 
Mr. Bogel’s acting, it is plain that the audience appreciated this 
actor as well as the art of Ibsen: 


Ghosts is Ibsen’s masterpiece, and presents a theme sparkling with original- 
ity and merit. The play is in three acts, and the incidents cover a space of 
only twenty hours. The entire action of the play takes place at Mrs. Alving’s 
country house, with absolutely no change of scenery or stage-setting. The 
cast is composed of five characters, each being essential. The play is possessed 
of considerable depth and power, and affords excellent opportunities for each 
member of the cast. It is intensely interesting from start to finish. 

But the acting of Mr. Claus Bogel in the part of the son Oswald, who be- 
comes a gibbering idiot, was superb, perhaps outranking that of the principal 
character, for it was a part difficult of portrayal, and his interpretation was 
yet so true to the conception of the great dramatist that the audience was spell- 
bound, was horrified at the very repulsiveness of the characterization. 


Not prudish revulsion, but real Aristotelian ‘‘fear and pity”’ 
dominated the feelings of the spectators in Savannah, Georgia: 


There is a ery of truth running through the play that must be heard, how- 
ever painfully one may shudder at the grossness it portrays... 

It was not the chill in the outer air that made the spectators shiver as they 
sought their street cars and their carriages. The play had gripped them with 
a mighty strength that they will not soon forget. 


In Brunswick, Georgia, the critic quotes Shakespeare to find an 
adequate expression of his evidently profound emotion. One cannot 
but admire how aptly he chose this passage to characterize his feel- 
ings regarding Ghosts—it is taken from the scene in which Banquo’s 
ghost appears to Macbeth: 


Can such things be 
And overcome us like a summer’s cloud 
Without our special wonder? You make me change 
Even the disposition that I owe, 
When now I think you can behold such sights 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine is blanched with fear. 

Leaving the opera house Saturday night the very freshness of the atmosphere 
jarred upon my sensibilities. There was a lack of the eternal fitness of things, 
that nature could be normal while the tragedy of mind and soul and heart 
which I had just witnessed was enacted in all reality within those four walls. 


To those who think of the South as reactionary and addicted to 
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the Victorian ‘‘hush,’’ the criticism from Birmingham, Alabama 
must come as a distinct surprise: 


Miss Alberta Gallatin scored an artistic triumph ; 

’ @ h 
Ibsen’s Ghosts at the Jefferson last night. To iam ‘of the aes tee of 
all that is good and true in art the play must appeal as a rare feast innleed 
to the over-prudish who condemn the problem plays there might be found 


objections to this literary production. To the inter i 
‘ : r 
single unfavorable comment. pretation there cannot be a 


The last scene of all, where the mind of the unfortunate 
oe : t 

under his shame and affliction, gives the two principals po cialis ter 
work that has never been equaled in Birmingham. Both take every advantage 
of the opportunity, and the suspense of the audience is positively painful in 
its intensity. Verily, they show that the evil that men do lives after them. 

The student of the theatre often finds himself annoyed by the 
generalities or abstractions employed by even the best critics in 
describing the work of an actor in a certain réle; in general this is 
the case also with most of the criticisms on the tour of Ghosts 
through the South. But from Birmingham comes a brief note that 
gives one a notion of how Mr. Bogel conceived the role of Oswald— 
(Incidentally, another famous Oswald, Alexander Moissi, played 
the character in the first scenes very differently ; showing him as a 
self-confident young man who at one time, as I recall, winked 
amusedly at his mother in appreciation of an especially unctuous 
speech of Pastor Manders) : 

[Mr. Bogel] is a young actor of marked ability, and has a wonderful con- 
ception of his difficult role. From the time he appeared on the stage, his 
nerveless hands clasped around his artists cap, his countenance distraught, and 


his eyes evasive, he is a remarkably vivid picture of the youth upon whom the 
sins of a dissolute father have descended. 


There are, as the recurrence of the word ‘‘spell-bound’’ shows, 
many indications that not alone the critic in his ivory tower ap- 
preciated Ibsen, but that the audiences were unusually enthusiastic. 
Thus we read of the performance in Mobile, Alabama: 

Miss Alberta Gallatin, the suffering wife and stricken mother, rose to a 
magnificent height in the part of Mrs. Alving. The final scene in which she 
struggles with the thought of mercifully ending the lunacy and the life of her 
son by the poison he has asked her to administer, called forth a splendid 
tribute from the audience at the time it is usually occupied in preparing to 


leave. No actress could wish for a greater mark of appreciation than the 
waiting of an audience after the final act to applaud her. 


The explanation of the superior literary appreciation of the small 
town crities cannot be that in their isolation they ‘‘did not know 
what they were supposed to think’’ of Ibsen! That at least some 
of them read the authoritative critics can be seen from the review 
in a Nashville, Tennessee, paper: 
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Mr. Havelock Ellis has written, ‘‘When Ghosts was published, it aroused 
fierce antagonism. Such a subject, was not suited, it was said, to artistic 
treatment. The discussion was foolish enough; the wise saying of Goethe still 
remains true, that ‘no real circumstance remains unpoetic so long as the poet 
knows how to use it.’ All the worthy people, however, in whose name Pastor 
Manders is entitled to speak, declared further that the play was immoral, as it 
certainly is from their point of view.’’ 

One who has seen Ibsen’s greatest play, Ghosts, portrayed before his eyes, 
cannot shake off the impression that it has made upon him... . Ghosts stands 
alone in the dramatic world today. 

However, in the New Orleans Times-Democrat Pastor Manders 
found a great admirer: 

There is one other character, Parson Manders. He is the only one in the 
group who is not continually breaking one of the commandments, attempting 
to break it, or justifying its violation. Parson Manders is the sanest of all 
those who figure in the tragical story, probably the most rational of all those 
creatures who strut through Ibsen’s plays and cry out against man, woman, 
conditions, and Divinity. Even Manders is not wholly satisfied with the scheme 
of things, but he at least patiently submits to the will of a wise Providence. 


But such a Pangloss stands out among all these reviewers as an 
exception. More in the usual vein is what a Memphis critic has to 
say: 


Allan Davenport presented the part of Pastor Manders. He realized it thor- 
oughly. As the ecclesiastical ass he was all that could be asked for. 


These provincial critics differed remarkably from those who had 
cried ‘‘blasphemy.’’ At the risk of wearying the reader by repeti- 
tion, for the sake of one more contrast to the London reviewers who 
had called the play ‘‘dirt,’’ the Vicksburg review must not be omit- 
ted: 

Ghosts must be taken as a play calling for a display of strong histrionic and 
dramatic talent, and when viewed in this light the play as presented last night 
is a treat — for the prurient it is a severe disappointment. 

It goes without saying of course that not all of the reviewers 
showed a sympathetic understanding of Ibsen, for some of them 
called the play unpleasant, morbid, insane, or just unfit for the 
stage. There were even some weird misunderstandings of the auth- 
or’s intentions, such as that of the writer in one Greensboro paper 
who gave as his first paragraph ‘‘A sermon rather than a show,”’ 
and then spoke of Oswald as ‘‘insulting his mother.’’ Mr. Bogel 
explained to me that on several occasions spectators had taken 
Oswald’s lines, after Regina’s departure, ‘‘ Well then, it is you that 
must come to the rescue, mother’’ as not referring to the giving of 
the poison pills! If one rereads the last pages of the drama it is 
hard to understand how Ibsen’s clear text could mislead on this 
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point. The episode recalls a misunderstanding reported by William 
Archer in telling of his meeting with Ibsen, 1881, in Rome, where 
they both had a hearty laugh over the article by Carl Ploug in 
which this critic attacked the drama because it seemed very im- 
probable that Oswald Alving could have acquired the disease mere- 
ly from smoking his father’s pipe !* 

In the main, however, these quotations present fairly the tone of 
the small town critics of the South. How ean one explain this un- 
derstanding and tolerance, which put to shame many metropolitan 
professional reviewers? It came, I believe, from the fact that, 
along with drinking their mint juleps, they read the classics, and 
saw life with Shakespeare’s realistic view rather than with the 
prejudices of a Pastor Manders, or an Elder Will Hays. To one 
who knows his Othello and Macbeth intimately a good performance 
of Ghosts is, as one of our reviewers said, a ‘‘treat’’; whereas those 
who do not read and who close their minds to everything not in 
conformity with current: ‘‘ideals’’ feel so uncomfortable on seeing 
such a play that they shout ‘‘immoral.’’ 

Heaven knows there were plenty of terrible plays on the road 
forty years ago, many perhaps even less artistic than the average 
motion picture of today. But there was also a classification re- 
spected as serious drama, which to be sure appeared not every day, 
but was duly appreciated by a relatively small circle of theatre- 
lovers in every small town and thought over next morning when 
the critic had his say in the paper. William Lyon Phelps pointed 
out a few years ago that the last legitimate theatre in Connecticut 
had closed, and recently a European visitor expressed his amaze- 
ment that the nearly half million people of Richmond, Virginia, 
had only motion picture houses. As the theatres closed the critics 
vanished, victims of technological unemployment. What Main 
Street has lost through the mechanization of our entertainment on 
a level for the non-discriminating—even if we should consider only 
the one aspect of good dinner conversation—would be hard to esti- 
mate. 





4William Archer, ‘‘Ibsen as I Knew Him,’’ Monthly Review, June, 1906. 
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A MEDIAEVAL CATULLUS: IOANNES SECUNDUS 


Catullus, though most of his life was passion, dwelt occasionally 
on other themes. But in the Middle Ages Catullus, established ex- 
elusively as an exemplar of poetic love, had become an object of 
adored imitation. 

Ioannes Secundus is an eminent instance of such imitation. 
Ioannes plays, by means of ingenious permutations, on the erotic 
theme. What was, in Catullus, the result of flaming passions be- 
came, in Ioannes, a literary mould for no less intense emotionalism. 
The language of Ioannes is itself voluptuous, perfumed, robust. 
There is no verbal burking. His poems, for all their ultimate sub- 
servience to Catullus, have turns and erackling conceits of their 
own, spurting out in an emotional exuberance that stamps them 
with creative novelty. It is, largely, in the Basia, the Amores, and 
the Epithalamium that Ioannes rings the changes on love as a sub- 
ject for poetic treatment. 

Ioannes Secundus himself had a brief, tragic, yet full life, 
startlingly like that of Catullus. In a short span he rose to emi- 
nence as an orator, while as a poet he handled the Latin language 
with such assurance and flexibility that he may rank with the best 
names throughout the extent of classical literature. Beza, indeed, 
in perhaps too unrestrained praise, ranked him above Pindar, Ver- 
gil, Ovid, and Martial. His original Dutch name was Jan Everaerts. 
Born in 1511 at The Hague, he spent his youth in a cultivated, en- 
lightened family, his father being a jurist of distinction. In 1532, 
at the death of his father, Ioannes became secretary to the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo. In Spain he acquired a reputation that would 
have led to imperial favors at the court of Charles V, but, falling 
ill, he had to return to Holland. There he became secretary to the 
Bishop of Utrecht. While engaged in these duties at Tournay, in 
1536, he again fell ill. On October of that year he died of ma- 
lignant fever. 

His literary output, for all his extremely short life, was enormous, 
both in prose and in verse. Here, however, we are concerned only 
with his erotic poetry. Ioannes was temperamentally sensuous and 
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sensual; with some of the waywardness, but not the meaner at- 
tributes, of Francois Villon. He had, in classic fashion, his Neaera 
and his Julia, a Lydia and a Venerilla. He had, too, a roving eye, 
a critical, scrutinizing glance, and a very susceptible heart. He was 
quick to note the gay dress and manners of the nuns of Mons, and 
the dark-eyed women of Valenciennes. And his poetry reflects his 
frank, earthy acceptance of the physical concomitants of love. 

The Basia‘ especially became so popular, striking such a novel, 
candid note, that translations followed in English, French, German, 
and Spanish. Imitations, too, from the sixteenth century onward, 
appeared in English, French, Latin, Italian, German, and Dutch. 

There are three books of the Amores, written in elegiacs. Book I, 
consisting of eleven pieces, is dedicated to Julia Monobiblos, who, 
to Ioannes’ deep disappointment, married a rival. Book II has as 
themes both Lydia and Venerilla, while the third book consists 
mostly of epistles in verse, in the Ovidian manner. 

The Basia, which Scriver, an early seventeenth century editor, 
ealled incomparabilis et divinus prorsus liber, are addressed to a 
certain Spanish Neaera. The general form is dominantly in the 
Catullan vein, with occasional echoes of Ovid. But Ioannes is more 
cheerfully sensual and less morbidly introspective than Catullus. 
Ioannes employs a variety of meters—hendecasyllabiecs, elegiacs, 
Aleaics, Fourth Asclepiad, iambic dimeter catalectic. 

The Epithalamium, a swinging orgiastic nuptial celebration in 
hendeeasyllabies, is entirely in Catullan vein. It is sheer Catullan, 
complete with refrain. In fact, there are two refrains—in the first 
part of the poem 


O felix iuvenis, puella felix; 
in the latter part, an exuberant 
O noctem ter et amplius beatam. 


The mythological apparatus, the lavish use of the lover ’s vocabu- 
lary, of particular and minute imitations, all point to Ioannes’ 
mastery of the Catullan technique. Venus is ever present, together 
with her son—the puer malus, puer aliger, sanctus puer, puer 
insidiosus; Lyaeus and Diana, Jupiter, Adonis, Persephone and 
Ceres, the pallida Ditis domus, and Charon’s bark. According to 


1The best edition is that of Peter Bosscha. Toannis Nicolai Secundt Hagant 
opera omnia, emendatius et cum notis adhuc ineditis Petri Burmanni Secundi, 
denuo edita cura P. Bosscha. Lugduni Batavorum, 1821. 2 volumes. 
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his mood—high exaltation, beseeching supplication, airy scepticism, 
Ioannes intrudes the appropriate mythological machinery, but 
pliantly, trippingly, without any unwieldiness. At times the mytho- 
logical reinforcements, as in Basium I beginning 


Cum Venus Ascanium super alta Cythera tulisset, 
sopitum teneris imposuit violis, 
are made a peg for Ioannes’ quite personal rhodomontades, or his 
invocation to the eternal Cytherean, in the Swinburne fashion. 

In vocabulary, there is a plentiful use of the usual terms of en- 
dearment—luz mea, mea vita, mei amores, ocelle—diminutives, com- 
pounds formed after the Catullan manner or borrowed directly from 
him, and echoes, reminders, fugitive turns that recall the Roman 
lyricist. Quies, for example, is languidula (Amores, Elegia III.3).? 
Discipuli are integelli (Basia XII).2 Papillae are variously desig- 
nated, particularly as lacteae (Basium VIII).* Turgidulis labris 
occurs in Basium VII, while Basium XVIII becomes doubly dimin- 
utive with medullulas tenellas.® 

Humidulum is applied to gramen (Amores, Elegia III.XI). A 
breeze, flabrum, is frigidulum (Amores, Elegia III.X1I). An ex- 
pressive eye can be loquaculus (Basium VII) ; glowing cheeks are 
flammeolae genae (Basiwm XV), while anima pallidula (Amores, 
Elegia I.IV) is obviously a furtum from Hadrian. 

Ioannes goes one step beyond Catullus. He actually seems to 
revel in the lush use of endearing diminutives—labellum, basiolum, 
tremulus, candidulus, roscidulus, myrteolus, columbula and turtur- 
illa, puellula, mollicella, avidulus and umbraculus throng his verses. 
It is as if he were melting away constantly in the eestasies of lit- 
erary affections. He uses, also, the same forms of nouns as Catullus 
does—for instance, the Catullan basiationes and osculationes are 
especially frequent. Laesio also occurs. Basiare is used as in 
Catullus. In Basium XVI Ioannes has multivolus, a rare Catullan 


compound: 
quot dedit 
Vati multivolo Lesbia, 


an obvious reference to Catullus Ixviiib 88—multivola mulier. 
Other compounds are modelled after Catullus: dulcisona aura 





2Cf. Catullus LxIv,332, languidulos somnos. 
8Cf. Cat. xv,4. 

4Cf. Cat. Lx1,105. 

5Cf. Cat. 11,18. 

6Cf. Cat. xxv,2. 
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(Basium V); teligero fratri (Basiwm IX); suavicrepis sibilis 
(Basium XVI); spumigena genetrice (Amores, Elegia I.I) ; mel- 
lilegae volucres (Basium XIX); flavicomus narcissus (Basium II) ; 
lumina semireclusa (Amores, Elegia I1.9); rores suaveolentes 
(Basium IV) ; and noctivaga, applied to Cynthia (Epithalamium). 

Catullus’ fondness for syncopated forms of verbs, and for in- 
ceptive verbs, finds an echo in Ioannes: explesti (Basium VI), 
libasti (Basium III), dormisse (Amores, Elegia I1.9), adflasti 
(Bastum XIII), adflarunt (Basium XV), convocasse (Basium 
XVIII), pertepescat, liquescit, torpescat (Basium XVIII), tabescam 
(Basium XIV). 

There are still closer imitations, in respect of phraseology and 
style. Veneres quotque Cupidines (Basium XV1) is merely a verbal 
variant of Lugete, O Veneres Cupidinesque (Catullus m1), Ioannes’ 
use of quot being particularly Catullan. Catullus’ thematie Da mi 
basia (v,7-11) has many changes rung on it by Ioannes, the most 
remarkable being the following: 

De meliore nota bis basia mille paciscens 
Basia mille dedi, basia mille tuli (Basiwm V1) 
Si numeras lacrimas, numeres licet oscula, sed si 
Non numeras lacrimas, oscula ne numeres 
Et mihi da, miseri solacia vana doloris, 
Innumera innumeris basia pro lacrimis! (Basiwm VI) 
Centum basia centies, 
Centum basia millies, 
Mille basia millies 
Et tot milia millies, (Baswwm VII) 
Da mi basia centum! 
Da tot basia, quot dedit 
Vati multivolo Lesbia, (Basiwm XVI) 
Et mihi da centum, da mitia basia mille; 
Da super haec aliquid... (Amores, Elegia 1.5) 

Lastly, one of the most arresting features in Ioannes is the repeti- 
tion of a line, with slight, if any, variation of words—not a formal 
choral refrain, but an internal repetition of lines—sometimes to 
the extent of three or four lines—producing the pounding insistence 
that is so marked a device in Victor Hugo’s poetry. Examples fol- 
low: 

Et linguam tremulam hinc et inde vibras ; 

Et linguam querulam hince et inde sugis, (Basiwm V) 
Conchatim roseis genis, 

Conchatim rutilis labris (Bastwm VIT) 

Quo saepe sole primo, ; 

Quo saepe sole sero, (Basiwm VIII) 

Quae te, meam salutem, 


Quae te, meamque vitam (Basiwm VIir) 
Et te, meos amores, 
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Et te, meos lepores, 
Et te, meam Dionen, 
Et te, meam columbam (Basiwm VIII) 
Et te remotis in penetralibus 
Et te latebris abdito in intimis! (Basium IX) 
Hora suavicula et voluptuosa, 
Hora blanditiis, lepore, risu, 
Hora deliciis, iocis, susurris, (Epithalamium) 
Isto qui rutilante crine tactus, 
Isto lumine qui loquace victus,?7 (Epithalamium) 


Brooklyn, New York Harry E. WEDEcCK 


DEFOE AND THE REV. JAMES HART: A CHAPTER IN HIGH 
FINANCE 


I 


On December 21, 1714, the five Commissioners sent by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Seotland to congratulate George I on 
his happy accession to the throne were received by him in a stately 
public audience. Next they were received by the Prince in his 
apartment, and after that by the Princess in her apartment, with 
speeches of felicitation and good will.* 

On the same day, at a Scottish bookseller’s in Cornhill nearly 
three miles from St. James’s Palace, one of the more active members 
of the Commission eashed a bill. The bill was drawn on Daniel 
Defoe, a discredited journalist and secret agent whose fortunes had 
fallen with those of his master Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, the 
displaced Lord Treasurer who had withdrawn into retirement in 
Herefordshire before being committed to the Tower on a charge of 
treason. The journalist himself was living in such close confinement 
that he was said to have suffered ‘‘a violent fit of apoplexy’’ at this 
time ; two months later his principal publisher announced that after 
‘continuing . . . in a weak and languishing condition’’ he was 
‘‘neither able to go on nor likely to reecover.’” 

The bill so cashed was for seven pounds. (On the next day it was 
followed by another bill for nearly ten pounds. The addition of 
the payments is confusing, as some entry seems to be omitted; but 
the total amounted to twenty pounds, or 18% of the annual stipend 
of the payee, the Rev. James Hart, as a minister in Edinburgh.*) 


XLI,2-4; XLVI,1-2,7-8; XLIx,2-3,5-6; 1L1,1-2,13-15; Lm,1,4; Lx1,64,69,74; Lx11,68- 
69; LXIII,23-25,63-64,65-66,68-71; LxIv,19-21,29-30,40-42,335-336; Lxxv1,13-14. 
1The Journal of Mr. James Hart (Edinburgh, 1832), pp. 63-64. 
2A4n Appeal to Honour and Justice (Defoe’s Works, Hazlitt ed., 1, 16). 
3The Journal of Mr. James Hart, p. viii. 
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The bill was presented to Andrew Bell, who had published, earlier 
in the year, Defoe’s pamphlet The Scots Nation and Union Vindi- 
cated ; and it was paid to Mr. Hart ‘‘on Mr. Defoe’s account, to be 
placed to Mr. Flint’s aecount.* 

This financial transaction has escaped the attention of all biog- 


raphers of Defoe. Its implications are significant enough to be 
worthy of careful consideration. 


II 


On his repeated visits to Edinburgh as agent for Robert Harley, 
Defoe had frequent occasion to deal with the leading ministers of 
the Chureh of Scotland. Their political influence was immense; 
their cooperation, or at least their neutrality, was indispensable to 
the success of many of Harley’s principal measures. Their con- 
tinued opposition might easily have blocked the Act of Union in 
1707; their active resistance to the Tory measures against the dis- 
senters in 1711 and afterwards might have brought Harley erash- 
ing down from the narrow brink on which his government was 
poised. On the whole, their attitude was statesmanlike and far- 
sighted ; several pages of Defoe’s History of the Union are devoted 
to a spirited commendation of ‘‘the prudence of the Ministers’’ 
which, ‘‘next to the wisdom of Providence directing, was the only 
means of preventing the mischief contrived.’’® 

In his letters to Harley Defoe often declared himself particularly 
qualified to deal with Seotland and the Scots ministers, e. g. : 

In my management here I am a perfect emissary. I act the old part of 
Cardinal Richelieu. I have my spies and my pensioners in every place, and I 
confess ’tis the easiest thing in the world to hire people here to betray their 
friends. I have spies in the Commission in the Parliament and in the Assembly, 
and under pretence of writing my history I have everything told me. 


I am in daily conference with the ministers who are members of the As- 
sembly and hope they will come more moderately inclined than was expected.® 


But he found these ministers unmanageable at times. One of their 
leaders, the Rev. James Webster, after supporting the Act of Union 


sIbid., p. 64: ‘Dec. 21.... This day received from Andrew Bell, stationer 


in Cornhill, on Mr. Defoe’s account, to be placed to Mr. Flint’s account, 7 
pounds sterline; the sum of seven pounds sterline; the other bill to be answered 
to-morrow, consisting of 9 pounds sterline, 13 shillings sterline, and 6 pence. 
29. This day received from Mr. Bell, stationer in London, the other bill of 
nine pounds, 13 shillings, and sixpence; so that I become debitor to Mr. Flint 
from this day for twentie pounds.’’ 

8The History of the Union (London, 1786), p. 262. 


éHarley Papers, u, 396. 
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until it had been passed, turned suddenly against it as a betrayal 
of the Covenant, and against Defoe as the representative of the 
English dissenters.? Webster, with Flint, Miller, and Hart, held 
out against the oath prescribed in 1712; and of the four, Defoe 
confessed that he had no great confidence of winning over any one 
but Hart.® Defoe’s letters to Harley are strewn with remarks on 
his difficulties in steering these men and their colleagues along the 
path of compromise mapped out by Harley, e. g.: 


The implacable parsons are unsufferably insolent and now they fly in the 
face of everybody, friend and foe, and the coals are blowed on all occasions 
by the others. ... It is in vain to go about to excuse these people, they are 
proud, passionate, ignorant, and jealous.® 

Indeed should I tell you the story of ecclesiastic frenzy in these parts and 
draw a scheme of north country bigotry, I could make you merry in spite of 
your most serious concern for the public peace.1° 

. . . the parsons here are unaccountable people, humorous, jealous, partial, 
censorious, haughty, insolent, and above all monstrously ignorant. I shall 
omit nothing I can to influence those of them that are come-at-able and hope 
for a good issue and a short sitting.11 

... I am travelling through the towns and disputing with the rigid and 
refractory clergy who are the worst enemies of the Union.12 

Tomorrow the Synod of Fi[fe me]ets. I have been very busy among the 
ministers there for fourteen days passed; for this I have found to be a maxim 
for managing here, if you will form anything here it must be by the ministers. 
I am invited to dine with the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy today, being the day be- 
fore the Synod, and shall have the houour to sit in the Synod the next day and 
hear all their proceedings; and, which is more than ever was allowed a stranger, 
have liberty to give my opinion in any case—though not to vote, that cannot 
be. But you may judge by this whether I am not come a length to render me 
capable to serve the interest, . . .13 


Where dining and speaking were of no avail, there could still be 
recourse to those men who were ‘‘come-at-able.’’ Defoe’s frequent 
explanations to Harley concerning his great expenses imply an oe- 
casional resort to bribery. 

Of the four leading clergymen in Edinburgh who had given Defoe 
trouble about the oath in 1712, three are involved to some degree in 
our problem. In December, 1714, Flint and Webster in Edinburgh 
were in close communication with Hart in London, and both had 
written to tell him of the death of his son less than a month before." 


TWalter Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 
1830), u, 491ff. 

8Harley Papers, i, 242. 

elbid., 11, 385. 

107 bid., 11, 394. 

11] bid., 1, 398. 

127 bid., 11, 417. 

13] bid., 1, 453. 

14The Journal of Mr. James Hart, p. 61. 
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It was for Flint that the drafts on Defoe were drawn; and when 
Hart received the money from the bookseller, he recorded the fact 
that he stood indebted to Flint for the amount. 


Iit 

The autumn and winter of 1714-15 must have been the greatest 
period in the worldly life of the Rev. James Hart. In Scotland he 
filled a considerable niche as a much-loved minister with an especial 
charm for his female auditors ;!* now he was meeting Royalty and 
travelling in a style unusual for the minister of Grayfriars. On 
October 20 he and two of his fellow Commissioners dared the 
censure of their colleagues by getting in to see the Coronation 
dressed ‘‘in the habit of gentlemen with coloured clothes.’"* On 
January 4, at Kendal on the return trip to Scotland, he and the 
same two associates ventured still further by attending a profane 
stage play called Love for Love." 

He had come to London riding a horse which he sold for five 
pounds ;"* he went back, better clothed and equipped, riding a mare 
for which he paid more than eight pounds.’® But considerable as 
were his expenses, they were carefully itemized with a naivité 
which betrays the provincial on a tour from home. His receipts are 
likewise carefully entered. He brought from Edinburgh fourteen 
pounds in gold and nearly three in silver,?° but this must have been 
soon expended. The gift of a hundred pounds from the King 
(minus nearly five pounds for dues to Court servants)** was nearly 
all transmitted to Edinburgh by a bill on a goldsmith,” and cannot 
be taken into account as part of his regular budget. The thirty 
pounds borrowed in London on a letter of credit to Thomas Patter- 
son bore interest, and it called for repayment in Edinburgh within 
thirty days ;?* it can be dismissed as a very temporary arrangement 
in the economy of a Scots minister. But what of the unexpected 
withdrawals ‘‘on Mr. Defoe’s account, to be placed to Mr. Flint’s 


account’’? 





15] bid., pp. vill, ix. 
16] bid., p. X. 
17Ibid., p. 50. 
1sJbid., p. 59. 
19Tbid., p. 63. 
20Ibid., p. 58. 
21Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
227bid., p. 65. 
23Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 
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IV 

Defoe maintained a chain of news-gathering so far-reaching that 
he was often the best-informed man in England, and so confidential 
that, on at least one occasion, when he sent Harley a letter from an 
agent in Edinburgh, he took pains to disguise the authorship by 
recopying it in his own handwriting.** Hart was a notable cor- 
respondent and gossip ;*° could he (or Flint) have served as one of 
Defoe’s unknown correspondents, or had any part in Defoe’s jour- 
nalistie enterprises in Edinburgh? Defoe had engaged in various 
commercial speculations in Edinburgh. Could this represent the 
accounting for a business venture? Defoe had resided in Edin- 
burgh for long periods, sometimes in such distress for funds that 
he wrote Harley he could not remain without money.*® Could the 
bill cover the repayment of a loan from friends among the clergy 
in Edinburgh? 

Defoe had undoubtedly made some use of bribes to promote the 
Act of Union when he was at Edinburgh in 1706 and 1707, but all 
such debts had no doubt been paid long ago. For the moment the 
Church of Seotland was in high favor with the new Court, at a 
time when Defoe was remembered as the servant of Lord Oxford, a 
cast-off courtier who was to be impeached for high treason. <A 
Jacobite rising was in the wind, and King George looked kindly on 
his loyal subjects in the North. Could the twenty pounds have 
been a new offering to the spokesmen of the General Assembly ? 

The period from July, 1714, to the latter part of 1715 is one of 
the most uncertain in Defoe’s varied career. His patron was over- 
thrown in July, 1714; the party was wrecked by the death of Queen 
Anne in August. Defoe went from August, 1714, to July, 1715, in 
constant danger of a trial on the instance of Lord Anglesey, hold- 
ing his liberty from day to day on his own recognizances ;" his 
efforts to defend his former patron were bitterly rejected when 
Lord Oxford saw that they would not succeed ;** his efforts to at- 
tach himself to the moderate wing of the new Government were re- 
garded with suspicion.?® In February, 1715, he professed (through 

24Harley Papers, 111, 217. Defoe’s letter states that he had previously told 
Harley the name of his correspondent; but he seems to have feared having his 
letter intercepted in the post. Cf. Ibid., 11, 407. 

25The Journal of Mr. James Hart, pp. xi, xii. 

26Harley Papers, 11, 427, 432, 444, ete. 

27Thomas Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1931), p. 212. 


28James Sutherland, Defoe (London, 1937), p. 209. 
29Most of Defoe’s voluminous writings in 1715 can be dated before his trial 
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his publisher Baker) that he was near death from apoplexy ; 
if he suffered apoplexy at this time, it was most inconvenient ex- 
cept as an excuse to wait indoors for the storm clouds to pass. In 
July Defoe was found guilty of a seditious libel; sentence was 
suspended and was never passed; he made his peace with the new 
Government and entered upon a still more secret phase of his 
career ;*° near the end of 1715 (according to Wright’s reckoning," 
which proves more than was intended) he was building his ‘‘grand 
house’’ in Church Street, Stoke Newington. 

But none of these difficulties perplexed the Rev. James Hart, as 
one whose Whig loyalty was beyond suspicion. In the first weeks 
of 1715 Defoe was writing a reply to the Rev. Thomas Bradbury, 
an Independent whose sermons had demanded the lives of the late 
Ministers of Queen Anne. Defoe had still to make his peace with 
the new Ministry, but Hart was safe at home in Seotland. Al- 
though Hart had previously purchased Defoe’s apology for the 
Harley regime, The Secret History of the White Staff? he had 
forwarded from London ‘‘in my Lord Buchan’s clock-bag’’ a 
volume of sermons by that very Bradbury** against whom Defoe 
was writing his new defence; and he had even made his return 
journey to Edinburgh on a mare which he had bought from Brad- 
bury for ‘‘eight pounds sterling two shillings.’’** 

Whatever his attitude toward Defoe’s political difficulties, Hart 
had drawn a considerable sum of Defoe’s money. 


Indiana University JOHN ROBERT MOORE 
GOLDSMITH AND JEAN ROUSSET DE MISSY 


In September 1760 Oliver Goldsmith published anonymously in 
the Lady’s Magazine a short essay of two pages, entitled ‘‘Of the 
Assemblies of Russia’’;* he apparently considered it one of his more 
interesting papers, for in 1765 he included it in Essays by Mr. Gold- 
smith. After two paragraphs describing the innovations of Cath- 
arina Alexowna, wife of Peter the Great, Goldsmith devotes the rest 


in July, and they are obviously free-lance ventures. In the latter part of that 
year he had some standing as an agent for the Government. 


s0Sutherland, op. cit., p. 214. 

s1Wright, op. cit., pp. 216-18. 

82The Journal of Mr. James Hart, p. 60. 

ssIbid., p. 66. 

84] bid., p. 63. 

1See Works, ed. Gibbs (London, 1885-86), 1, 299-301. 
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of the essay to her ordinance governing Russian assemblies, 
‘‘which,’’ he says, ‘‘as it is a curiosity, and has never before been 
printed, that we know of, we shall give our readers.’’ This intro- 
duction to the ordinance would suggest that Goldsmith had used a 
manuscript source or had at least translated the original Russian 
proclamation. Anyone familiar with his literary habits, however, 
will not be surprised to find that he took the easier course of bor- 
rowing from a French work—in this case Jean Rousset de Missy’s 
Memoires du Regne de Catherine Imperatrice & Souveraine de 
toute la Russie, published at La Haye in 1728. From this book 
Goldsmith seems not only to have translated most of his material on 
the Russian assemblies but also to have paraphrased material for 
the first paragraph of his paper. 
Goldsmith begins his essay thus: 

When Catharina Alexowna was made Empress of Russia, the women were in an 
actual state of bondage: but she undertook to introduce mixed assemblies, as 
in other parts of Europe; she altered the women’s dress by substituting the 
fashions of England; instead of furs, she brought in the use of taffeta and 
damask; and cornets and commodes instead of caps of sable. The women now 
found themselves no longer shut up in separate apartments, but saw company, 
visited each other, and were present at every entertainment. 

This paragraph seems to be taken with only slight changes trom the 
following passage in Rousset de Missy’s Memoires: 


. .c’est a elle [Catherine] que la Cour de Russie doit ces usages conformes a 


ceux des autres nations. ... Le Czar avoit commencé ces changemens; mais 
qui ne sait quel pouvoir 1’exemple, sur tout celui des femmes, a tofijours eu en 
pareille occasions ... . Le Czar avoit changé l’habillement des femmes en 


substituant les modes Angloises & leurs longues Robes, le Taffetas & le Damas 
& leurs Fourures, & les coéffures ou coronettes & leurs Bonnets de Zebelines. 
Par un ordre du Czar les femmes ne furent plus enfermées dans des apartemens 
separez, elles frequentérent les compagnies, & se trouvérent aux néces & autres 
fétes extraordinaires. La Czaritze l’engagea méme a établir des Assemblées 
comme on en tient dans tous les pays civilisez. . . .2 


When Goldsmith comes to the ordinance governing the assemblies, 
his borrowing is much more apparent, for the first seven of his nine 
rules are translated quite literally from the French.’ How closely 


2Pp. 59-60. This passage from Rousset de Missy appears in translation, very 
different in diction from Goldsmith’s paraphrase, in John Mottley’s The His- 
tory of the Life and Reign of the Empress Catharine (London, 1744), u, 37 
(reissued in 1757 as The History of the Russian Empire); but Mottley does 
not here include the ordinance governing the Russian assemblies. 

3In the original version of Goldsmith’s essay in the Lady’s Magazine there 
is an additional paragraph of the ordinance, defining the word assembly, which 
is omitted in the version in the Essays of 1765. This paragraph is translated 
from Rousset de Missy, p. 61. 
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he followed his source can be seen by comparing the two versions 


of the first two rules. 


‘*T. The person at 
whose house the assembly is 
to be kept, shall signify 
the same by hanging out a 
bill, or by giving some 
other public notice, by way 
of advertisement, to persons 
of both sexes. 

‘*II, The assembly shall 
not be open sooner than four 
or five o’clock in the after- 
noon, nor continue longer 
than ten at night.’’ 


**1* Celui chez qui 

on doit s’assembler le 
‘*soir, mettra un écriteau ou 
‘*une autre marque A sa porte, 
‘*pour servir de signal aux 
‘personnes de l’un & de 
‘*)autre sexe. 


6é]), 


**2°* L’Assemblée ne 
‘‘pourra commencer avant 
‘‘quatre ou cing heures aprés 
‘‘midi, ni durer au-dela 
‘*de dix heures.4 


The last two rules of the ordinance Goldsmith gives thus: 


‘* VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pretence whatsoever; nor shall 
gentlemen be drunk before nine. 


‘*IX. Ladies who play at forfeitures, questions and commands, &c. shall 
not be riotous: no gentleman shall attempt to force a kiss, and no person shall 
offer to strike a woman in the assembly, under pain of future exclusion.’’ 


These rules do not appear in Goldsmith’s source, and since they are 
much less serious in tone than the first seven rules, it seems probable 
that Goldsmith invented them. They were, however, probably sug- 


gested in part by the following passage describing the assemblies 
in Rousset de Missy’s work: 


TD y a une troisiéme chambre pour ceux qui veulent fumer, & s’entretenir 
ensemble, & une quatriéme dans laquelle les Dames & les Gentilshommes se 
divertissent & se faire les uns aux autres des questions & des commandemens, a 
se condamner A 1’amende quand ils ont manqué, & jouér aux propos rompus, & 
autres choses semblables, qui sont capables d’exciter la belle humeur, & de 
faire rire. Personne n’est obligé dans ces Assemblées de boire plus de vin ou 
d’eau-de-vie qu’il ne veut... .5 


The University of Chicago ARTHUR FRIEDMAN 


ENGLISH ALMANACS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


In the October number of the Philological Quarterly, XVIII (1939), 
321, note 1, R. H. Robbins has written a sentence which I cannot 
leave uncontradicted: ‘‘The first (and only) scholar to approach 


4Pp. 61-62. All Rousset de Missy’s material on the ordinance governing the 
en assemblies appears also in [E. de Mauvillon’s] Histoire de pvt 
surnommé le Grand (Amsterdam and Leipzig, 1742), 0, 338-40, and _3 _ A 
tion (differing considerably in diction from Goldsmith’s) in John ons 7 
The History of the Life of Peter I. Emperor of Russia (London, A ) o 
229-30; but neither of these works contains the material from Rousset’s wo 
paraphrased in the first paragraph of Goldsmith’s essay. 


5P. 64. 
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the manuscripts of the almanacs and prognostications was J. O. 
Halliwell.’’ This shows that the author does not know the rich 
literature about this matter, above all the publications by Professor 
Hellmann (in Berlin), by P. Meyer, by myself (Herrigs Archiv, cx, 
346-58; cxx, 43-52, 296-305; cxx1, 30-46; cxxv, 39-40; cxxvu, 31- 


84; cxxvi 55-71; cxxvim, 285-308; cxxrx, 16-49; cxxxiv, 264-293; i 
Klaeber Festschrift, pp. 258-277) ; and others. 
Munich Max FORSTER 
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A Census of Shakespeare’s Plays in Quarto, 1594-1709, by Henri 
: ’ ’ etta C. Bartlett 
& Alfred W. Pollard. Revised and extended by ensistie, C. Bartlett "ew 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. $10.00. , 


Shakespeare Quartos in Collotype Facsimile. No. 1: Kin i 
) a et g Lear, 1608 (Pied 
Bull Quarto) ; No. 2: The Merchant of Venice, 1600 (Hayes Quarto) ; No. 3: 
The Merry Wiwes of Windsor, 1602. London: The Shakespeare Association 


aoe’ Sidgwick & Jackson, 1939. (Introductions by W. W. Greg.) 10s. 6d. 
each. 


In her revision of the Census Miss Bartlett is able to identify almost half 
again as many quartos as were identified in the first issue of the Census in 
1916. Against 886 in the first edition, there are 1222 identified quartos in her 
revision. But she, of course, recognizes that much remains to be done before 
a completely satisfactory census can be published. Although, she tells us, 
‘fevery effort has been made to reach owners in England and the United 
States, . . . there still remain a number of copies which are hidden some 
where.’’ There still remains, moreover, the huge task of describing the make 
up of the different quartos—the corrected and uncorrected sheets found in each. 
For instance, Miss Bartlett lists twelve copies of the first quarto of King Lear, 
but in only one case (Harvard) is she able to note which sheets are corrected 
and which are not. In his introduction to the Lear facsimile Greg observes 
that the twelve copies ‘‘ differ in about 150 readings owing to the sheets having 
been corrected as they were going through the press: only two pairs of copies 
are found to agree throughout.’’ But neither Greg nor Miss Bartlett identi- 
fies the two pairs. Other minor and more easily secured information would, 
if given, have rendered the Census much more useful: first, a statement when 
a reprint or facsimile of any particular quarto has been published; second, 
the library call number—especially in the case of the numerous quartos in the 
British Museum. It is much easier to distinguish a quarto by its call number 
than by its measurements. (Greg does give the B.M. call numbers.) 

The index of Miss Bartlett’s volume is restricted to owners of the quartos 
listed or to those through whose hands the quartos have passed. Not much 
more space would have been required, and the Census thereby made even 
more useful, had the index been extended to include the printers and pub- 
lishers. 

Puzzling is the disagreement between Miss Bartlett and Mr. Greg concern- 
ing the state of the six copies of the first quarto of The Merry Wives. Ac- 
cording to Greg, ‘‘The initial leaf before the title, which is blank except for 
a large signature ‘A’ on the recto, is wanting in all copies except those in 
the Bodleian Library and at Trinity College, Cambridge’’; while according 
to Miss Bartlett, A is lacking in the Bodleian copy but is genuine in the eopies 
at Trinity College, Folger, and Huntington. 

In her history of the Huntington First Quarto of Hamlet, Miss Rartlett 
states that it was acquired by the Duke of Devonshire in 1823 and that it was 
bound for Mr. Huntington in 1920. In the introduction to the collotype fac- 
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simile published in 1931 by the Huntington Library and the Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, these dates are given as 1825 and 1918. (I do not suggest that 
the error is Miss Bartlett’s.) 

The publishers of the Shakespeare Association quartos promise on the wrap 
pers that their collotype facsimiles will be ‘‘as perfect as modern means of 
reproduction can make them.’’ The promise seems to have been well ful- 
filled. And by using a dark eggshell paper instead of the white upon which 
the Huntington facsimile of Hamlet, 1604, was printed, the publishers have 
secured a page more pleasing to the eye and more suggestive of the age of 
the original. 

B.M. 





Milton in Chancery. New Chapters in the Lives of the Poet and his Father, by 
a French. New York: The Modern Language Association, 1939. 
PP- 

Milton’s Rhetoric. Studies in his Defense of Liberty, by Wilbur Elwyn Gil- 
man. Columbia, Mo.: The University of Missouri Studies, 1939. 193 pp. 
Milton’s Literary Milieu, by George Wesley Whiting. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 

versity of North Carolina Press, 1939. 401 pp. 


Milton in Chancery furnishes an abundance of hitherto unknown facts re- 
garding Milton and his father and in so doing gives a clear picture of the 
business world of their day. The records of five legal cases in which the 
serivener was involved from 1622 to 1640 and four cases in which the poet 
figured from 1627 to 1649 are given in full, with a clear explanation by Pro- 
fessor French of the confusing details. To a layman his judgment seems 
sound, that Milton’s father, especially toward the end of his career, was pos- 
sibly careless and too trustful of a shifty partner. Interesting as these records 
are, one may be nevertheless loath to assume that legal entanglements had any 
direct influence on Milton’s creative work. The scrivener, doubtless, had 
learned to take such troubles in his stride, and surely it is rash to believe that 
Milton in describing the war in heaven had anything of the London law courts 
in mind. He, like Thomas Fuller, Lord Clarendon, and other men of that day, 
had the faculty of turning from such trouble to his chosen work. 

Professor Gilman makes a close analysis of six of Milton’s prose tracts to 
show how the principles of classical rhetoric determined the handling of his 
argument. Two of the tracts deal with ecclesiastical issues, two with political 
questions, and the others with education and the liberty of the press. All ad- 
here, in spite of individual differences, to the same fundamental rhetorical 
principles. We suspect that they are present also in the closely argumentative 
conversation between Samson and Delilah in Samson Agonistes. 

Milton’s Literary Miltew wisely eschews the methods of the typical study of 
sources and aims to present, on broader lines, a picture of the literary back- 
ground from which Milton’s work emerged. Its purpose is well realized in the 
chapter dealing with the early treatment of the story of the Creation and in 
the two chapters following that discuss the histories of Pliny, Diodorus, and 
Raleigh and the atlas of Ortelius. Many a passage in Milton’s epics, like the 
description of the fig tree in the Garden of Eden, stands out in clearer light 
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for what the historian or geographer had to say. Other chapters, however, are 
too limited in scope to contribute much to a milieu and seem ‘ae like in- 
vestigation of source. The relation between Burton and Milton is flimsy, and 
until it can be shown that it was Milton and not some modern editor or critic 
that was rendered melancholy by the vision of future history disclosed to Adam 
the subject is of slight value as compared with others under discussion. The 
value, in short, of the several parts of the book is unequal; but fortunately in 
the chapter on the Hikonoklastes at the close the survey broadens again into 
something of a true milieu. The book is interesting and valuable. 


E.N.S.T. 





Briefe an August Hermann Francke Mit Einleitung und Erliuterungen Her- 
ausgegeben von Theodor Geissendoerfer. The University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, 1939. 223 pp. $2.50 paper bound, $3.00 cloth bound. 


Einen wertvollen Beitrag zur Geschichte des Pietismus liefert Theodor Geis- 
sendérfer in dieser reichhaltigen Sammlung von Briefen an A. H. Francke. 
Den Kern der Sammlung bilden die von Richard Aron zusammengetragenen 
174 Francke-Briefe, deren Originale sich in der von der Bibliothek der Uni- 
versitat Illinois aufgekauften Biicherei Arons befinden. Darunter sind 21 
Mutterbriefe, denen der Herausgeber die 49 in Deutschland befindlichen Mut- 
terbriefe zufiigt (35 aus der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek und 14 aus der 
Bibliothek der Franckeschen Stiftungen). Dieser stattlichen Zahl der von Anna 
Franckin an ihren Sohn geschriebenen Briefe, die uns ein prichtiges Bild der 
warmherzigen und schlichten Frau malen und manchen Einblick in die un- 
ruhigen Zeitliufte gewihren, schliessen sich Briefe aus dem niaheren Franck- 
eschen Familienkreise an. Franckes Sohn Gotthilf August, seine Nichte Mag- 
dalena Sidonia und seine Schwiegertochter Johanna Henriette kommen hier zu 
Wort. Fiinf Briefe stammen aus der Feder des Franckeschiilers Heinrich 
Westphal; ihnen schliessen sich vierzehn Briefe Michael Albertis, des Halleschen 
Mediziners und Kollegen Franckes an. Ein Brief und Tagebuchfragment von 
Christoph Friedrich Mickwitz, eines anderen Franckeschiilers, stammen aus den 
baltischen Ostseeprovinzen. Auch Johann Loder ist ein Jiinger Franckes und 
hat in den baltischen Provinzen und in St. Petersburg als Hauslehrer und 
Pastor gewirkt. Zwei Briefe—dem zweiten fehlt der Anfang—stammen von 
ihm. Den Beschluss machen einzelne Briefe verschiedener Schreiber (Hiero- 
nymus Briickner, Henrietta Christina von Braunschweig-Liineberg, Graf Karl 
Christian Ludwig von Waldeck und Pyrmont, Johannes Pfeffinger, Georg 
Albrecht Graf zu Erbach, Bartholomius Kannegieser, C. v. Biinau (7), Johann 
Christoph Cramer, Levinus Coldewey, Heinrich Gottlieb Nazzius, H. v. Schwei- 
nitz, Christian Krafft von Hohenlohe, Prinzessin Christiane Friederike von 
Saalfeld.) Eine zweckmiissige Einleitung, klare biographische Einfiihrungen 
zu den verschiedenen Briefgruppen und gewissenhafte und ausfiihrliche Fuss- 
noten bieten wertvolle Ergiinzungen des Briefmaterials. Als Anhang ist eine 
Stammtafel Franckes beigegeben. Ein sorgfialtig zusammengestelltes Person- 
enregister findet sich am Schluss. Diese Briefe gewahren nicht nur interessante 
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Einblicke in die Lage des Pietismus in Deutschland, Schweden und Russland 
zur Zeit Franckes, sondern sind wichtige und fesselnde Dokumente der zeit- 
genossischen politischen und kulturellen Verhiltnisse zwichen 1690 und 1730. 


University of Iowa E. F. 





Bibliography of Robin Hood, by J. Harris Gable. University of Nebraska 

Studies in Language, Literature and Criticism, No. 17 Lincoln, 1939. 

Mr. Gable has prepared a comprehensive bibliography, intended, he tells us, 
for the collector as well as for the scholar and bibliographer. The 639 titles, 
some of them in several editions, give a record of the wide-spread interest in 
this greatest of English outlaw-heroes down to 1935. All manner of fish come 
into the bibliographer’s net, from the many retellings of the Robin Hood 
stories for children to serious dramatic treatments like those of Munday and 
Ben Jonson and scholarly studies like that of Clawson (no. 136). The work is 
made readily usable by the inclusion of three indices: one of Publishers, 
Printers, Series, Illustrators, and Periodicals; a second of the items in chrono- 
logical order; and the third a brief but satisfactory subject index. There is 
also a list of the titles of Robin Hood ballads. Many of the titles have brief 
descriptive notes, and cross references are plentiful, so that the bibliography 
is very convenient and usable, as well as complete. 


University of Kansas J. W. ASHTON 
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